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Art. I. Sele& Works of the Emperor Fulian, and fome Pieces of 
the Sophift Libanius, tranflated from the Greek, With Notes 
from Petau, La Bleterie, Gibbon, &c. To which is added, The 
Hiftory of the Emperor Jovian, from the French of the Abbé de 
la Bleterie. By John Duncombe, M.A. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. 


boards. Cadell. 1784. 


N forming a judgment of literary merit, nothing is more dif- 
I ficult than to diveft ourfelves of thofe prepofleffions which 
arife from adventitious circumftances. The rank which a 
Writer holds in fociety, the party to which he attaches himfelf, 
the political or religious tenets which he adopts, are circum- 
ftances which almoft unavoidably give a bias to the Reader’s 
mind, and influence his critical decifions. To this caufe it has 
been owing, that the writings of the Emperor Julian have been 
treated with a degree of neglect and contempt which they by no 
means deferve, His defertion of the Chriftian religion cafts 
fuch a blot upon his charaCter, as fullied all his literary accom- 
plifhments ; fo that it was long before a juft tribute was paid to 
his genius, learning, and eloquence. It is now, however, ge- 
nerally agreed among the Jearned, that, although in the apoftacy 
juft referred to, this Prince difcovered a degree of weaknefs and 
partiality, he was, in other refpeéts, a writer of fuperior abi- 
lity; that his works abound with excellent moral fentiments ; 
that they difcover great ingenuity and eloquence ; and that they 
are enriched with many curious and ufeful hiftorical facts. 

The moft valuable works of Julian have been tranflated into 
the French language, with many learned notes, by a French 
Academician, M. de la Bleterie. The prefent tranflator, Mr. 
Duncombe, has adopted his plan, feleéting fuch parts of Julian’s 
writings as he judges moft worthy of attention, and omitting the 
reft, particularly thofe which are levelled againft the Chriftian 
religion. The pieces which are here laid before the Englifh 
Reader are—An Epifile to Themiftius—A confolatory Oration on the 
Departure of Salluft—Epiftle to the Emperor Conftantius—Epifile 
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to the Athenians—An Allegorical Fable—The Duties of a Priei— 
The Cafars—The Mifopogon, or the Antiochian—And a feries of 


=: 

r, Duncombe has in this tranflation judicioufly avoided the 
paraphraftical manner of De }a Bleterie, and followed, with 
great accuracy, the meaning and phrafeology of the original. 
He has alfo confiderably increafed the value of the work, by 
adding many Notes, partly original, and partly collected from 
other commentators. 

The moft valuable piece which Julian has left, is unqueftion- 
ably his Ca/ars. In this piece are affembled all the Emperors 
who reigned before Julian, for the {pace of 400 years. Itis a 
moving picture, in which the fpectator fees pafling before his 
eyes, rapidly, but not in confufion, thofe mafters of the world, 
{tripped of their grandeur, and only attended by their vices and 
their virtucs. By the aid of a fimple and ingenious fiction, Ju- 
lian makes thofe who had difhonoured the purple appear with 
ignominy ; and from thofe who deferve to be placed in the 
number of fovereigns, he choofes the moft illuftrious, to make 
them contend for pre-eminence. The characters introduced 
into the following extra&t are TRAJAN, Marcus AURELIvs, 
and CONSTANTINE. 

‘ Trajan was appointed to harangue next. Though he had 
a talent for {peaking *, fuch was his indolence, that he ufually em- 
ployed Sura to compofe his orations. Bawling, rather than {peak- 


ang, he difplayed to the Gods his Getic and Parthian trophies. He 


then lamented his old age, as if that had prevented him from ex- 
tending his Parthian conquefts. ‘* You fool,” faid Silenus, ‘* you 
reigned twenty years, and this ALEXANDER only twelve. Why, 
then, do you not condemn your own indolence, inftead of throwing 
the blame on want of time?’’ Provoked at this taunt, for he was 
not deficient in eloquence, though it was often blunted by intempe- 
rance, Trajan added, 

‘** O Jupiter, and ye Gods, when I aflumed the reins of govern- 
ment, I found the empire in a torpid and divided ftate, occafioned 
partly by the tyranny which had long prevailed at home, and partly 





* Trajan, it is faid, had written the hiftory of his wars with the Dacians. 
There is a hhort Greek epigram by him in the Anthologia. He was not learned ; 
but he efteemed and favoured men of letters. When he triumphed over the 
Dacians, he had in his car the Sophift Dion Chryfoftom, and during the pro- 
ceffion, he frequently turned to fpeak to him. L. Licinius Sura was the confident 
of Trajan, who loaded him with riches, and raifed him thrice to the confulthip. 
The enemies of Sura accufed him of a defign againft the life of the Emperor. 
Trajan, by way of anfwer, went to fup with Sura, had his eyes examined by 
the furgeon, and was fhaved by the barber of Sura, and fupped with great 
gaicty. On the next day he faid to the accufers, ‘* Confefs that, if Sura wanted 
to difpatch me, he yefterday miffed a fine Opportunity,”” After the death of 
Sura, Trajan borrowed the pen ef Hadrian. LA BLETERIE. 
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by the infults of the Getes abroad *. I did not hefitate, however, 
fingly to attack the nations beyond the Danube. That of the Getes 
I fubdued and extirpated ; of all the moft warlike, not only by their 
bodily ftrength, but by the courage with which they are infpired by 
the doétrine of their renowned Zamolxis+. For the firm perfuafion 
| that they fhall not perifh, but only change their place of abode, 
makes them always prepared as for a journey. This enterprife I 
completed in lefs than five years. Of all the Emperots who pre- 
ceded me f not one was fo mild to his fubjeéts, nor can that be con- 
tefted with me even with this C@sar, before unrivalled in clemency, 
nor by any other. The Parthians, till they infulted me, I thought it 
unjuft to attack; but after they had infulted me, neither my age, nor 
the laws, which allowed me to quit the fervice §, prevented my in- 
vading them. Thus circumftanced, am not], who was eminently 








* By the Getes may be underftood the Dacians. Decebalus, King of the Da- 
cians, had obliged Domitian to purchafe a peace, of which he endeavouied to 
cover the difgrace by a magnificent triumph. ‘* The poets of the time,’’ fays 
M. de Tillemont, ‘‘ equalled his pretended victory to thofe of Alexander and 
Cefar.”” For that they were paid or expected to be paid; but the Romans did 
did not give them credit. Trajan, who was not difpofed to be tributary to the 
Barbarians, availing himfelf of the firft infra&tion which Decebalus made, cr 
feemed to make, of the treaty, marched againft the Dacians, They defended 
themfelves with much courage, and even condu@. But at length Decebalus, 
being reduced to the laft extremity, deftroyed himfelf, and Dacia was made a 
province, LA BLETERIE. 

+ Zamolxis was the lawgiver of the Getes. Some Greeks pretend that 
he had been the flave of Pythagoras; but Herodotus thinks Zamolxis much 
more ancient. The opinion-of the Getes as to the immortality of the foul had an 
affinity to the Metempfychofis: they faid that the dead went to find Zamolxis, 
and every five years they fent an exprefs to reprefent to him the exigencies of 
the nation. See Herod. 1. iv. 49. 

It muft not be fuppofed, that, before Zamolxis, thofe people believed that 
the foul perifhed with the b:dy. Zamolxis only publithed his own private ideas 
concerning the ftate of feparate fouls. No nation is or ever was perfuaded that 
all ends with death. No nation has received from its lawgivers the belief of 
another life; the lawgivers have every where found it. Some have not men- 
tioned this do@trine, becaufe it was fufficiently eftablifhed. Others have men- 
tioned it, not in order to prove it, which was by no means neceflary, but to 
particularife it, and to difplay its confequences. The perfuafion of the immor- 
tality of the foul, as weil as that of the exiftence of God, is the tenet of man- 
kind, and the faith of nature. The contrary error is either the frenzy of a phi- 
lofopher who choofes to be fingular, or the interefted with of a libertine. 

La BLETERIE. 

T In the original, Tlaviov wav 720 Fpav rey v lo avTonpalogay wp ony TOS UINKOCKS Wea. 
elgg, ** Of all the Emperors who preceded me I was the mildeft ‘to my fubjeés."” 
This paffage, by which Trajan ccnfounds himfelf with his predeceffors, is fimilar to 
that of Milton (noticed by Addifon in the Speétator, No. 28>), in which Adam 
and Eve are ranked among their pofterity: 

Adam, the goodlieft man of men fince born 
His fons, the faireft of her daughters Eve. 

§ Regularly, every Roman, after twenty years fervice, was exempted from 
bearing arms. Trajan had ferved from his earlieft youth, He was fifty-five 
years old, at leaft, perhaps fifty feven, when he made war with Cofroes, King 
of Parthia, LA BLETERIE. 
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mild to my fubieéts and formidable to my enemies, and who revered 
your divine daughter, Philofophy, juftly entitled to fuperior honours, 


and even to the firft rank ?” 
‘ Trajan having concluded, it was allowed that he excelled all 


in clemency, a virtue particularly pleafing to the Gods. 

‘« Marcus Auretius then beginning to fpeak, Silenus faid, in 
a low voice, to Bacchus, ‘** Let us hear which of his wonderful para- 
doxes and aphorifms this Stoic will produce.” But he, fixing his 
eyes on Jupiter and the other Gods, thus addrefled them : 

‘«* | have no occafion, O Jupiter and ye Gods! to harangue or dif- 
pute. Jf you were ignorant of my actions, it would be proper for 
me to acquaint you with them ; but as you are privy to them, and 
nothing is concealed from you, you will honour me as I deferve.”’ 

‘ Thus Marcus, as in every thing elfe, feemed worthy of ad- 
miration for his extraordinary prudence in knowing when to {peak, 
and when to be filent *. 

‘ Constantine ¢ was then fummoned to fpeak. He entered 
the lifts with confidence; but when he reflected on the aftions of his 
competitors, his own feemed trivial and inconfiderable. He de- 


feated, it is true, two tyrants ¢ ; one of them unwarlike and pufilla- 
nimous, 





* This is an imitation of a verfe of A-fchylus, quoted by Aulus Gellius, In 
this particular, the pretended copy of Marcus Aurelius did not refemble his ori- 
ginal, Julian fpeke much and often. Lingua fufioris et admodim rard filentis, fays 
Ammianus. 

‘+ Every impartial reader muft perceive and condemn the partiality of Julian 
againft his uncle and the Chriftian religion. On this occafion the interpreters 
are compelled, by a more facred intereft, to renounce their allegiance, and de- 
fert the caufe of their author. GIBBON. 

The refie&tions, or farcafins, on the other candidates are confined to Silenus, 
or their antagonifts. On this occafion Julian is betrayed by his prejudice into a 
breach of the unity of chara@er before obferved, by taking, or rather making 
Mercury, his informant, take a decided part againit €onftantine. 

} Julian ufes his utmoft endeavours to depreciate the exploits cf his uncle. 
Conitantine was a great general ; and perhaps his moft fubftantial fault is his 
having been too warlike. Hf he had good fortune, he deferved it; and the 
Pagans themfelves acknowledged that his talents were equal to his good fortune. 
Innumere in co animi corporifque virtutes claruerunt, fays Eutropius, Militaris glori@ 
appetentifjimus, fortund in bellis profperd fuit ; veriim ita ut non fuperaret induftriam, % 
know that Maxentius was a kind of Sardanapulus, who remaining at Rome, 
while his collegue made war, faid, that he alone was Emperor, and that the 
others were his Lieutenants ; that he confidered the going from his palace to the 
gardens of Salluft as a long journey, &c. But he had 200,000 troops, a great 
deal of money, and good officers. ‘‘ To dethrone him, Conftantine,”’ fays a 
contemporary ‘author, ‘** with an army lefs numerous than that of Alexander 
when he marched againft Darius,’’ that is, with no more. than 40,coo men, 
“* muit have forced the pafs of Succi, and have gained the battles of Turin, 
Brefcia, Werona, and Rome, of which the three firft, at leaft, muft have been 
very obftinate and bloody.”’ 

With regard to Licinius, he was not above fifty years old when he was de- 
feated at the battle of Cibal, and about fixty when he loft the battles of Adri- 
anople and Chryfopolis, which rendered Conftantine mafter of the empire. 
Licinius, with all his vices, was brave, and fkilful in the conduét of war. He 
made his troops obferve the ancient difcipline with extreme feverity, Whatever 
Julian may fay of him, his age had not at all abated his courage, any more than the 
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nimous, the other unfortunate and advanced in years, and both of 
them odious to Gods and men. As for his exploits againft the Bar- 
barians, they were ridiculous. For he, in a maner, paid them tri- 
bute, to indulge his love of pleafure. He ftood therefore at a dif- 
tance from the Gods, near the entrance of the moon, of whom he 
was enamoured*, and, gazing only on her, was regardlefs of the 
ory. 

“s on as it was n-ceflary for him to fpeak, 

‘* In thefe particulars,” faid he, ‘‘ I am fuperior to my Opponents 5 
to the Macedonian, in having fought agdinit the Romans, Germans, 
and Scythians, inflead of Afiatic Barbarians; to Casar and OcTa- 
VIANUS, in not having vanquithed, like them, good and virtuous 
citizens, but the moft cruel and wicked tyrants. ‘To Trajan alfo, 
for my ftrenuous exertions againft tyrants, I deferve no lefs to be 
preferred. To recover the province ¢ which he conquered feems to 





vigour of his conftitution. He was always profperous when he had not Con- 
** Aantine to encounter. Add, that the reproach with which fome writers have 
branded Conftantine of breaking his word with Licinius, by putting him to 
death after having promifed him life, feems removed by the filence of Julian, As 
to the victories which he gained over the Barbarians, that is, over the Franks, 
the Germans, the Sarmatians, and the Goths, Julian is the only one who de- 
fpifes thofe ‘* exploits.”” It is well known that Conftantine, far from “‘ paying 
tribute’ to the Barbarians, freed the Romans from that which they paid to the 
Goths under the honourable name of penfion. But as he took into the fervice of 
the empire 40,000 men of that nation, the pay which he gave them is probably 
that which Julian calls ‘* tribute.” La BLETERIE, 
* Why does Julian make Conftantine “‘ enamoured of the moon?’’ This is 
an enigma which I have endeavoured to folve. Am I fo fortunate as to have at 
laft fucceeded ? The reader fhall determine. Antiquaries agree, that, from the 
earlieft times, the crefcent was the diftinétion, or, as we fhould now exprefs it, 
the arms of Byzantium, as it ftill continues to be of Conftantinopie. Thus, 
when Julian reproaches his uncle with being enamoured of the moon, and at- 
tending folely to her, inftead of thinking of the victory, the author, without 
detriment to the other ideas to which this reproach may give rife, principally 
means, that Conftantine, wholly devoted to the care of founding and embellith- 
ing his new city, had negleéted the affairs of ftate, and fuffered his Jaurels to 
wither. This is exaély what Zofimus, the copyer of Eunapius and the echo of 
Julian, imputes to him, by faying, that ‘‘ Conitantine, after the foundation of 
Conftantinople, had no fuccefs in war; SsleAsce wodcuov wdiya xalupwexws, and 
that he fuffered the Barbarians toinfult him in his new capital.”” La BLETERIE. 
The above ingenious folution of a difficulty, before infuperable, will, I doubt 
not, be epproved by every reader, and adopted by all future commentators on 
the Cafars. 
t+ Meaning Dacia, which Trajan had reduced to a province. Aurelian having 
abandoned it, it was ufurped by the Goths There can be no doubt of Conftan- 
tine having carried his arms beyond the Danube. The two Viétors enume- 
rate, among his great actions, his having made a bridge over that river. 
But it is certain, that he did not conquer the country of the Dacians. I am 
convinced that Julian, in order to render him ridiculous, reprefents him as af- 
fecting the importance of a conqueror on account of fome advantages which he 
had gained over the Goths fettled in Dacia; and perhaps for fome forts which 
he had ereéted on the left of the Danube. With the fame view, Julian 
makes him draw, from the filence of Marcus Aurelius, the moft abfurd, and, 
{may venture to fay, the moft foolifh conclufion that can be imagined. 
LA BLETERIE. 
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me equally meritorious: perhaps to regain is more laudable than to 
ain. As to this Marcus, he, by faying nothing for himfelf, 
yields us all the precedency.”’ 

‘© But, Constantine,” faid Silenus, ‘* why do you not men- 
tion, among your great works, the gardens of Adonis*? ‘* What 
mean you, ‘ replied Constantine, by the gardens of Adonis +?” 
‘© Pots,” anfwered Silenus, ‘‘ filled with earth, in which women fow 
herbs in honour of that Jovert of Venus. ‘They flourifh for a fhort 
tittie, but foon fade.” At this Constantine bluthed, knowing 
it to be intended as a farcafm on his own actions.’ 

To the Sele& Works of Julian, the Tranflator has fubjoined 
fixteen Epiftles of the Gentile Sophift, Libanius, to Julian— 
Fabricius’s Life of Libaniusm—A Monody, on Nicomedia de- 
ftroyed by an earthquake, by Libanius—-Another, on the Daph- 
nean Temple,—and the Hiftory of the Emperor Jovian, from 
the French of the Abbé de Ja Bleterie: as the title-page expreffes, 


en ET eI 


E. 





Art. II. An Enquiry into the Opinions of the Chriftian Writers of the 
three firft Centuries concerning the Perfon of Jefus Chri. By Gilbert 
Wakefield, A.B. late Fellow of Jefus College, Cambridge, 
Vol. I. 8vo. 6s. boards. Johnfon. 1784. 


HE Preface to this Enquiry, which feems chiefly calculated 

to abufe the Review, on account of fome former ftrictures 

on the Author, is followed by a declamation concerning the 

promotion of true religion, * according to the /incere Gofpel of 

Jefus Chrift,’ which affumes the title of * a difpaffionate and 
affectionate addrefs to the clergy of the church of England,’ 

What ideas this writer entertains of * true religion,’ and § the 

fincere Golpel,’ may be collected from every page of his writings ; 

—for he never fuffers you to lofe fight of the darling objects of 














* Thus Suidas: ‘¢ The gardens of Adonis confifted of lettuce and fennel, 
which were fown in pots. It is ufed as a proverb of things immature, or, when 
in feafon, flight, and not rooted, not lafting, but adhering only to the furface,”* 
See Athen. 1. iv, c. 8. and Arrian’s Epiétetus. CANTOCLARUS, 

Thus Shakefpeare fays, 

Thy promifes are like Adonis’s gardens, 
That one day bloom’d, and fruitful were the next. 
1 Hen. IV. A@ ff. Sc. II, 

And Mr, Bramftone, in his Man of Tafte (Dodfley’s Poems, Vol. I.), fays, 

Pots o’er the door Ill place, like cits’ balconies, . 
Which Bentley calls the gardens of Adonis ; 

and refers to Bentley's Milton, B. ix. ver. 439. 

thofe gardens feign'd 
Or of reviv’d Adonis. 

He might have referred to much more anciert writers than Milton or his 
gommentator, whom one would not have expected to have been ridiculed for this 
expreffion by a fcholar. 

_ t Could Conftantine, though a Chriftian, be ignorant of the rites of a reli- 
gion which he had long pra@ifed? If I miftake not, he is here meant to be 
accufed on the moft common fubjeéts. LA BLETERIE. 

$ av: (“ hufoand’’) in the original, 
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his zeal. The ferpent which fwallows up all the ref? appears every 
where, and hath its mouth ever open to kill and to deftroy thofe 
magical impoftures, which have fo long fafcinated the ignorant, 
and fo long been made the inftruments of craft and policy. 

The leading defign of this work is to prove that what is now 
called Socinianifm, is the pure and primitive Chriftianity of the 
Apottles : that the doétrine of the Divinity and Pre-exiftence of 
Chrift hath no foundation in Scripture ; and that the introduce 
tion of it was one of the earlieft and worft corruptions of the 
fincere Gofpel. 

The Introdu@tion confifts of two chapters, In the firft the 
Writer attempts to prove, that ‘ the doctrine of a Trinity in 
Unity is not mentioned, or implied in the Old Teftament ;’ and 
in the fecond, that * the Holy Spirit was not fuppofed to be dif- 
tinct from God himfelf, either by the ancient Jews or by the 
Apoftles; nor is he fpoken of as a diftinét perfon either in the 
Old or New Teftament.’ 

In the firft divifion of the prefent volume, the Writer at- 
tempts to prove, that ‘ Jefus Chrift is not fpoken or conceived 
of as the fupreme God of Chriftians by the Evangelifts.?. Their 
Opinions are particularly examined in the order in which they 
are placed in the Canon. 

If the Author had always expreffed himfelf with the judgment 
and modefty which we difcover in the following paflages, tran- 
fcribed here with particular pleafure, he never would have called 
us ‘vipers.’ If our bite is * venomous,’ it is owing to the bad 
habit, and foul mahgnant humours of thofe that are bitten, 
That blood is corrupt indeed, where the furgeon’s lancet proves 
as fatal as the ferpent’s tooth. 

©‘ The firft confideration that prefents itfelf to our notice 
[viz. from St. Matthew’s Gofpel] is the /upernatural conception 
of our Lord, without the intervention of a mortal father. 
Some, | know, have been difpofed to difpute the genuinenefs of 
this part of Matthew’s narrative; but upon no premifes, I think, 
that will warrant fuch a dangerous conclufion. The Ebionites, 
indeed, rejected the two firft chapters of this Gofpel, becaufe 
their notion of the human generation of Chrift could not other- 
wife be digefted. St. Luke’s account was equally incompatible 
with this {cheme ; and therefore, to avoid the appearance, | pre- 
fume, of too much fingularity and prejudice, they difavowed, with 
confiftency enough, all the three other Gofpels.—It wil] fuffice to 
obferve, that Hegefippus acknowledged thefe chapters to be ge- 
nuine ;—that they are found in all the old MSS.—and are retained 
in the Syriac, Latin, Coptic, AEthiopic, Arabic, and Perfic ver- 
fions. They reft, therefore, upon the fame foundation as the other 
Scriptures, and fhould be regarded with equal refpe<t, until better 
proof of their fpurioufnefs can be produced.’. .* And yet, who now 
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fhall venture to fpecify the peculiar purpofes of Providence in 
this extraordinary deviation from the courfe of nature in behalf 
of the Chriftian difpenfation? How can we prefume to decide 
upon fuch atopic, when revelation herfelf is filent? It can be 
no crime, however, in a lover of the Gofpel, to fuggeft, with 
becoming diffidence, what might poflibly be one object of this 
contrivance of the Almighty. It appears to have been his will 
to exhibit a perfect pattern of al] human virtue, to which the 
followers of Jefus might endeavour to form their conduc. Is 
it then improbable, that a generation different from that of 
common mortals, who all go out of the way, of whom there is 
none good, no not one, might be abfolutely e/entzal to the ac- 
complifhment of his purpofe ? But this muft be allowed to 
be a very fublime and myfterious fubjec&t ; and we know from 

ood authority, that in the fcheme of Chriftianity there are 
other things hard to be underfiood, and things which angels defire 
to look into.’ 

We make no comment on thefe refle€tions, We think the 
principle on which they are founded is equally rational and {crip- 
tural. But why fhould Mr. Wakefield infult and defpife thofe 
who reafon on the fame grounds, when their ‘ /udjeé?s’ are alfo, 
like his, ‘ VERY SUBLIME AND MYSTERIOUS?’ Ex ore tuo. 

We fhall not purfue this Writer through the other Evange- 
lifts ; and for this reafon—he hath only gone over an old and 
beaten tract ; and we have no time to lofe. 

One paflage, however, we cannot avoid noticing. * He 
[i.e Chrift] is ftyled, by a bold and pleafing metaphor, THE 
BRIGHT MORNING STAR. And the {pirit of the paflage evi- 
dently demonftrates, that thefe appellations are intended to be 
fingular, and in fome meafure paradoxical; in order to form 
a more ftriking contraft, The root and the oFFsPRING—the 
FIRST and the LAsT—who was alive and was DEAD, and ALIVE 
FOR EVERMCRE.’ 

And is ail this ¢ paradoxical ?? Is nothing real? Is nothing 
to be Uiterally underftood ? Was he not, without a metaphor, 
ALIVE—and DEAD?——And is he not in reality ALIVE FOR 
EVERMORE? 

And yet * this,’ as our Author fays, * is the fcheme of inter- 
pretation that hath been fucce(sfully purfued by fome excellent 
writers of our own times.’ In our view, this is reverfing the 
ftoical maxim, Ex nibilo, nihil. It annihilates what is real. 
Quicquid denique apertum et clarum in Jacris literis, id veluti fepia 
rationis fue obfcurant atramento *. 

The fecond divifion of this work profefles to examine the 
epiftolary writers of the New Teftament.—All old and hack- 
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-.d_—/rut mos eff. The Author waftes ten pages on the cele- 
seit text in fu. ix. 6, ‘* Thofe were the Fathers, &c.” 
He propofes to read ‘O wy, for wy o, and thinks this flight tran{- 

ofition will make the paflage perfeétly clear and rational, The 
verfe will then read—** Of whom were the Fathers ; of whom 
was the Chrift according to the flefh; OF WHOM Was Gop, 
who is over all, bleffed for evermore.””—— After flourifhing on 
this interpretation, the Author, with an air of folemnity and 
confequence peculiar to himfelf, gravely fays, * Thus have £ 
propofed with all poflible impartiality and freedom, my fentiments 
upon this extraordinary text of Scripture. Truth is my objeé.* 
And if ingenuoufnefs had been his object, he would have 
told his readers, that all that he hath faid had been faid before, 
both by Wuirsy and Taytor of the prefent age, and Schlich- 
tingius and Crellius of the laft. 

The third divifion of this work is employed in the examinae- 
tion of the opinions of the apoftolical Fathers relating to the 
perfon of Chrift; viz. Barnabas, Hermas, Clement, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp. 

Having examined the teftimonies of Barnabas, or the writer 
that goes by his name, Mr, Wakefield fays, ¢ If I may be al- 
lowed to draw any conclufions from fuch queftionable premifes, 
I fhall not hefitate to declare, that this Barnabas, or rather, per 
haps, this p/eudo-Barnabas, in my opinion, believed the PRE- 
EXISTENCE of Jefus Chrift.’ 

He acknowledges that the Shepherd of Hermas is quoted by 
Trenzus ; though fome writers, when they have once blundered, 
have not had the grace to acknowledge their error, or the can- 
dour to retraét it. Mr. Wakefield’s acquaintance with eccle- 
fiaftical writers is too accurate to fall into the blunder we have 
now in our eye. * Some have doubted (fays he) whether Ire- 
nzus really quotes the Shepherd of Hermas; but without any 
reafon.’ And fome have pofitively afferted that Irenzeus never did 
quote the Shepherd of Hermas ; and did not even apprehend that 
the matter had been either doubted or difputed. Not fo our Au- 
thor. We again fay, that his knowledge in thefe points is very 
exact, and his reading extenfive. But {till we do not recal our 
cenfures. His dogmatifm is infufferable; and while he writes 
in this petulant and affuming manner, we will not fail to correét 
his forwardnefs. We have no perfonal refentment againft him. 
We heartily forgive his i!liberal cenfures. We are ready to 
bear our teftimony to his merit, whenever it appears ;—and we 
really think he Aath merit. His claffical knowledge is rare and 
ample; but he makes an unneceflary fhew of it. His freedom 
would not offend us, if it did not degenerate into petulance, 
If he qualified his freedom with politenefs and modefty, and in- 
troduced his learning more for the fake of illuftration than pa- 
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rade ; if he would temper his zeal with charity, and would per- 
mit himfelf to fuppofe that all learning, and found criticifm, 
and liberal theology, are not confined to himfelf and a few in- 
dividuals of his own party, we fhould be more difpofed to re- 
commend him and his performances to the patronage of the 
Public.——The world is grown fick of thefe prefumptions. 
There was a time when they pafled off with more credit. ‘Vhey 
were lamented or defpifed in private; but public oppofition and 
public contempt have been but lately applied to them with any 
effet.—If a better faith doth not arife from it, we hope it will 
produce better manners. B...k. 





Art. III. The Life of Thomas Cranmer, Archbifbop of Canterbury. 
By William Gilpin, M.A. Prebendary of Salifbury, and Vicar 
of Boldre, in New Foreft, near Lymington. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
boards. Blamire. 1784. 


HIS ingenious Writer is already well known, not only by 
the Life of Bernard Gilpin, his anceftor, but alfo by 
Lives of feveral of the firft Reformers, and early Proteftants *, 
which are held in juft eftimation, The prefent publication will 
not detract from his merit. He enters, however, with difidence 
on his office, fince, as he obferves, the character of Cranmer 
has been equally the fubjeét of exaggerated praife, and unde- 
ferved cenfure ; the latter from the Papifts, the former with the 
Proteftants. ‘This Author’s defign is to give an impartial ac- 
count; for, as he properly remarks, * Every caufe in which 
truth is concerned, is the better for having all things but truth 
fifted from it.” He adds, and we believe with juftice too, on 
the prefent occafion, * we fhall not eafily find a character that 
can allow deduction fo well.’ 

Cranmer was not merely diftinguifhed by his capacity and his 
rank, but alfo, and chiefly, by the critical, hazardous, and re- 
markable period in which he lived. In more eafy times, many 
a perfon might fit in that chair, which he fo eminently filled, 
who would fink to the grave in peace without much notice or 
regret, But to Cranmer the eyes of the world were directed ; 
the times marked him out: it required all the ability and virtue, 
all the faith and piety, a human being can be fuppofed to poflefs, 
to perfevere, through every oppofing difficulty, with integrity, 
benevolence, and honour. We fhall not wonder then, fince he 
was a human being, if there are inftances in which he failed ; 
though it muft be acknowledged, fome are of a kind that will 
admit very little to be faid in their vindication. His biographer, 
while he venerates his memory, as we think a good man muft, 
deals very fairly in relating his errors, and at the fame time offers 
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fuch pleas as fituation and circumftances prefent for their alle- 
jation. 
The conduét of Dr. Cranmer, in the earlier parts of his life, 
and inferior ftations, was fuch as became the ftudent, and be- 
fpoke the man of worth. His temper mild and: pleafing, yet 
ftri&t in the obfervance of reétitude and order, and his attention 
bent to the real improvement of himfelf and others, ‘That he 
had formed to himfelf views of the ambitious kind does not ap- 
ear; nor was it very likely, if he had any fuch, that they 
fhould be gratified. The firft opening to his farther advance- 
ment feemed like a mere incidental circumftance. He was oc- 
cafionally at the houfe of a gentleman, at Waltham, with whom 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Gardiner (afterwards Bifhop of Winchefter) 
were lodged. They were at that time in the retinue of the King 
(Henry VIII.), who came to the place on a journey. The 
converfation turned on the fubje&t of the divorce, which the 
King had fo much at heart, and refpecting which he found fo 
much diffimulation and obftruétion from the court of Rome. 
Then it was that Cranmer accidentally, as it fhould feem, made 
the propofal of collecting the opinions of the different Univerfi- 
ties of Europe, and being determined by them. This was car- 
ried to the King, who approved it warmly. It is well known, 
that Cranmer was himfelf employed on the embafly, which an- 
fwered according to their wifhes. 

This was the fure road to preferment: Dr. Cranmer fpeedily 
faw himfelf at the head of the Englifh church. But it ought 
to be added, that it was a diftinétion which he deferved: he had 
qualifications and virtues which were fitted to the ftation, It is 
furprifing, that a Prince, haughty, capricious, and defpotic, as 
Henry certainly was, fhould have preferved an attachment to 
this wife and worthy prelate: yet he maintained it to the laft : it 
was among the beft things that could be faid of him, thathe re- 
{pected this Bifhop’s merit, and defended him againft all his 
enemies. 

Dr. Cranmer was almoft from the beginning of life friendly 
to the principles of the Reformation. When at college, he 
ranked himfelf in the clafs of men commonly known by the 
name of Scripturifis. In farther life, he became more fully per- 
fuaded of the errors and tyranny of popery, and more clofely 
united to the Proteftant caufe. His time, his abilities, his in- 
fluence, his purfe, were all employed to advance religion and 
virtue, to encourage learning and learned men, and promote the 
real benefit of mankind. How noble, how amiable does he ap- 
pear, while in different methods he profecutes fuch good purpofes ! 
__ But great and worthy as he was, his virtues had their fhades, 
if they were not fometimes wholly eclipfed: the part which he 
took in the divorce of Queen Catherine is furely not defenfible, 
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© It is with concern, fays Mr. Gilpin, that we fee a man of Dr, 
Cranmer’s integrity and fimplicity of manners, acting fo much 
out of charaéter, as to compound an affair of this kind, if not 
with his confcience, at leaft with all delicacy of fentiment ; and 
to parade through Europe, in the quality of an ambeflador, de- 
fending every where the King’s pious intentions.” Yet there may 
be fomething, perhaps, in the following apology ; ‘ But the caufe 
animated him. With the illegality of the King’s marriage he 
endeavoured virtually to eftablith the infufficiency of the Pope’s 
difpenfation ; and the latter was an argument fo near his heart, 
that it feems to have added merit to the former. We cannot 
indeed account for his embarking fo zealoufly in this bufinefs, 
without fuppofing his principal motive was to free his coun- 
try from the tyranny of Rome, to which this ftep very evidently 
Jed. So defirable an end would, in fome degree, he might 
imagine, fanétify the means.’ 

Poffibly it might be fo.—Yet it feems beft to acknowledge at 
once, that this is both bad logic and bad divinity. And here we 
find another difficulty ; fince fuch was his defire to weaken the 

apal influence, it may be farther afked, how came he to take 
the oath of fidelity to the Pope at his confecration? ‘This has 
often been alleged againft the Archbifhop: ‘ His friends, how- 
ever,’ Mr. Gilpin obferves, ‘ fuppofe they fufficiently apo- 
logize for his behaviour, by remarking, that he made his excep- 
tions openly, without any mental! refervation, and that he fully 
fatisfied thofe, who were impowered to adminifter the oath,’ 
Yet, after all, it was rather trifling with what he efteemed fa- 
cred, and does not perfectly harmonize with that unequivocal 
probity generally attributed to him. 

We are too foon called again to the fame reflections, by the 
fad cataftrophe of Ann Bolleyn. The Archbifhop, during the 
former part of this iniquitous and myfterious bufinefs, was di- 
rected, by an order from the King, to keep his houfe at Lam- 
beth : but when it ferved his purpofe, Henry introduced him as 
an aétor, And we are furprifed, as Mr. Gilpin juftly adds, to 
find aman of the Archbifhop’s character, fubmitting, in any 
fhape, to be an actor in fo complicated a fcene of barbarifm, 
cruelty, abfurdity, and injuftice.— The whole, in fhort, has the 
appearance of a difhoneft fubmifiion to a tyrant’s paffions, and 
we can apologize for it only as we have done for fome other of 
this Prelate’s compliances, by fuppofing that his meeknefs was 
violently borne down by the King’s impetuofity.x—Indeed, it is 
farther obferved, the plenitude of a King’s power was never 
fo deeply imprefled on the minds of men, as in this reign; 
though it took, in future reigns, as far as fuch jargon can do, a 
more fyftematic form, The vox Dei, which was afterwards 


too freely {uppofed to iffue from the people, was however now 
fuppofed 
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fuppofed to iffue folely from the throne. When, therefore, we 
find thefe great condefcenfions to a Prince, in men of eminent 
charaéters, we muft not meafure them by the liberal notions of 
later times, but muft make fome allowances for thofe high ideas 
of kingly authority, which prevailed in thofe periods, in which 
they lived. In another place, the Author obferves, in behalf 
of Dr, Cranmer, that his mildnefs and fimplicity were un- 
equally matched with the impetuofity of Henry; who having 
no {cruples of his own, confidered little the {cruples of others. 
To this may be added, that the primate thought himfelf ftrongly 
attached by gratitude to his prince. And indeed the errors of 
this excellent perfon, as we fhall have other occafions to ob- 
ferve, were lefs owing to the temptations of vice, than to the 
weaknefs of fome unguarded virtue.’ 

Thus does Mr. Gilpin plead for the Prelate: it would be un- 
juft, as may appear from the fhort extracts we have given, not 
to own that he alfo frecly cenfures him. One argument above 
fuggefted, is, we apprehend, often mifunderftood or mifapplied ; 
we mean that of gratitude; an excellent virtue, which ought to 
be carefully cherifhed ; but if, on account of favours conferred, 
it is fuppofed that perfons are to fubmit to what is criminal, or 
to act againft judgment and confcience, a compliance in fuch 
refpeéts is no longer gratitude, but mean, fordid felf-intereft, 
and the moft abject flavery.—-We muft, neverthelefs, admit, 
that there is fome ftrength in the confiderations which our 
biographer propofes. If they do.not exculpate, as certainly 
they cannot, they foften and palliate. “Iche more, however, we 
read concerning courts and courtiers, in former or later days, 
or obferve what pafles in our own time, the more we find our- 
felves obliged to accede to the truth of Dr. Tillotfon’s remark ; 
that it is hardly poffible to ftep over the threfhold of a court, 
and remain an honeft man. 

From thefe rather unpleafant views of the Primate’s conduét, 
Jet us turn to others which are more honourable: His general 
character was that of piety, mildnefs, and benevolence: his 
zeal was fincere and warm for Chriftian and Proteftant truth, 
fo far as he underftood the {ubject: for, as Mr. Gilpin very 
pertinently remarks, * how far the Archbifhop himfelf was en- 
lightened, cannot eafily be known at this day:’ his zeal was 
tempered by prudence: he might efteem fome conceffions, which 
others would cenfure, not merely juftifiable, but in-prefent cir- 
cumftances right and neceflary ; and regard ¢hat as obftinacy in 
refpect to them, which others confidered as virtue: difficult, 
however, as his circumftances were, he manifefted a general 
firmnefs in fupport of the Reformation, and in fome inftances 
maintained it in a very remarkable manner. ‘ It is wonderful, 


indeed, fays his biographer, that he did fo much; for except in 
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the matters of fupremacy and tranfubftantiation, the King and 
he had very different fentiments on every topic of religion: and 
the paffions of Henry, thofe gufts of whirlwind, made it dan- 
gerous for any one tooppofe him. But the Archbifhop, though 
he tried this hardy experiment oftener than once, never loft his 
favour.—In the bufinefs of monafteries he rifked it moft.’ 

His oppofition to the famous act of the Six Articles, framed 
by Gardiner, in favour of fome of the more peculiar articles of 
the Roman church, was worthy and noble: * The good Arch- 
bifhop, fays our Author, never appeared in a more truly Chriftian 
light than on this oceafion. In the midft of fo general a de- 
fe€tion (for there were numbers in the Houfe who had hitherto 
fhewn great forwardnefs in reformation) he alone made a ftand. 
Three days he maintained his ground, and baffled the arguments 
of all oppofers. But argument was not their weapon; and the 
Archbifhop faw himfelf obliged to fink under fuperior power. 
Henry ordered him to leave the Houfe. ‘The Primate refufed. 
«© Je was God’s caufe, he faid, and not man’s.” And when he 
could do no more, he boldly entered his proteft.” * Such an ine 
ftance of ‘fortitude, it is added, is fufficient to wipe away many 
of thofe courtly ftains which have faftened on his memory.’ 

In other circumftances of danger he alfo preferved the fame 
firm and upright conduct. In the affair of the Earl of Effex, 
whofe ruin not a fingle perfon befide endeavoured to avert, he 
wrote to the King, united himfelf with the falling minifter, and 
laboured, at the hazard of his own fafety, to infpire his royal 
mafter with ideas of juftice. His integrity and virtue appear 
ftill more eminently in refpec& to the Duke of Norfolk, who had 
always thwarted the Primate’s meafures, and oftener than once 
is faid to have practifed againft his life. Henry had ordered 
that the Duke fhould be attainted by ac of parliament, and 
the bill pafled the Houfe with great eafe ; but the Archbifhop 
confidered the affair with horror ; ‘ and, although the King had 
in a particular manner interefted himfelf in this bufinefs, op- 
pofed it with all his might; and when his oppofition was vain, 
he lefe the houfe with indignation, and retired to Croydon.’ 

Yet how blended are human characters! It appears almoft 
unaccountable, that this man of meeknefs, fimplicity and piety, 
fhould have acted the part he did in relation to Joan Bocher, 
and George Paris, who, for fome points of fpeculation and Opi- 
nion, were both tried and condemned to the ftake. It was at a 
time when there were no humours or commands of an unjuft 
prince to contend with; when farther reformation in religious 
affairs was carrying on with the approbation of the court; but 
at this feafon, fo favourable, it might be fuppofed, to liberty of 
confcience, * the Archbifhop not only confented to thefe ais of 
blood, but even perfuaded the averfion of the young King 
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(Edward VI.) into a compliance.’ Here Mr. Gilpin totally 


and rightly gives him up. ‘* There are however,’ he fays, 
‘among Proteftant writers at this day, fome who have under- 
taken his vindication. But I fpare their indifcretion. Let the 
horrid aé& be univerfally difclaimed. To palliate is to partici- 

ate. With indignation let it be recorded, as what above all 
other things has difgraced that religious liberty, which our an- 
ceftors, in moft other refpects, fo nobly purchaled.’ 

But it is time to finifh this article. ‘The laft fcenes of Dr. 
Cranmer’s life, are what we would almoft wifh never to have 
heard. He prepared himfelf with great firmnefs and ferenity for 
that change of affairs which he faw was taking place on the ac- 
ceflion of Queen Mary, and the fame Chriftian fpirit he pre- 
ferved during his confinement and other fufferings in the caufe 
of liberty and truth. He never appeared more truly honourable 
than when the ceremony of degradation was performed, when, 
inftead of his archiepifcopal drefs, he was clad in a plain frieze 
gown, the common habit of a yeoman at that time, and had, 
what was then called a town’s-man’s cap on his head. In this 
garb he was carried back to prifon; and who, without indig- 
nation, can hear, that fuch a fellow (no term is too contemp- 
tuous for one fo hateful) as Bonner, then bifhop of London, was 
calling after him, ** He is now no longer my Lord !—He is no 
longer my Lord !” 

His behaviour during his imprifonment was compofed and 
exemplary. But his adverfaries had other defigns againft him. 
Soon after his degradation their treatment of him was altered, 
He was attended with great civility and refpeét, elegant enter- 
tainments were made for him, and no liberty or indulgence de- 
nied : to which were added a variety of infinuating meafures to 
engage him to conform to the prefent changes in religion. 
* Among all the inftances, fays our Author, of diabolical cruelty, 
we fcarce find a greater than this. The whole rage of the po- 
pith party feemed to be centered againft this upright man. His 
foul they had damned ; his body they were determined to burn; 
they wanted only to blaft his reputation. With this view thefe 
wicked arts were practifed againft him,—which fucceeded, alas ! 
too well.” We with to draw a veil over this affecting event. 
Happy was it for Dr. Cranmer, that repentance immediately 
followed his forced aflent to the tenets of popery. It was clearly 
manifefted, before he knew that his death was determined. 
What followed, particularly in the church of St. Mary’s, Ox- 
ford, can hardly be read without the greateft diftrefs. He ap- 
pears in the fulleft and moft public manner to have difburdened 
meta PANE after that, to have met the fiery trial even 
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Bifhop Latimer, or Bifhop Ridley, who, as having more po- 
lifhed manners, may be fuppofed to come nearer to Cranmer, 
on the whole, appear to be fuperior chara&ters. Mr. Gilpin is 
for drawing a comparifon between him and Archbifhop Laud. 
‘Both, fays he, were good men—both were equally zealous for 
religion —both were engaged in the work of reformation.’ Many 
Readers will hardly concede all thefe points to our Author. As 
far as any degree of goodne/s can confift with obftinate bigotry, 
blind fuperftition, fevere and tyrannical opprefion, Laud might 
come in for a fhare ; yet it is to be remembered, that one of the 
greateft among mankind, who had once been under the fame 


influence, {peaks of himfelf, on this very account, as the chief 


of finners, at the fame time that he fays, he did it ignorantly, in 
unbelief. Neither would we compare Cranmer and Laud as to 
zeal for religion: that of the former was generally of the ra- 
tional and benevolent kind; that of the latter, ignorant and 
haughty, abufive and deftru€tive. And as to the laft article, in 
what reformation was Laud engaged? unlefs it was to throw us 
back into the arms of Popery, or what is as bad, into high- 
church dominion and arbitrary government? We can by no 
means place Cranmer and Laud in the fame rank; and we 
ought to add, though Mr. Gilpin unites them in the above par- 
ticulars, he feems, in what he afterwards fays, to intend rather 
a contraft, than a comparifon, while he mentions the different 
temper and meafures by which each purfued their refpeétive 
ends; the one with violence and heat, the other with caution 
and moderation. ‘ The confequence was,’ it is added, * that 
Laud did nothing which he attempted, while Cranmer did 
every thing.’ 

We have perufed this volume with much fatisfa&tion, as well 
as entertainment. It would be eafy to fele&t anecdotes and paf- 


fages that would amufe our Readers. One, as it is not very 


long, relative to Cranmer, we will here infert: * His humility 
was truly apoftolical, He was averfe to the founding titles of 
the clergy ; and when thefe things, among others, were fettled, 
he would often fay, ** We might well do without them.” A 
familiar expreffion of his, on an occafion of this kind, was often 
afterwards remembered, He had figned himfelf in fome public 
inftrument, as he was obliged indeed legally to do, by the ftyle 
of Primate of all England. At this the Bithop of Winchefter 
(Gardiner) took great offence; intimating that there was no 
neceffity for that innovation ; and throwing out a hint as if it 
were an encroachment on the King’s fupremacy. ‘* God knows, 
faid the Archbifhop (when he heard of the invidious things, 
which Winchefter had faid), I value the title of Primate no 
more than I do the paring of an apple.” The expreffion was 
afterwards often quoted by thofe who were difinclined to all 
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jiynities in the church ; which they would call in contempt the 
parings of Cranmer’s apples.’ Many other inftances are given of 
his amiable and worthy {pirit. 4 

The ftyle of this book is pleafing ; the materials are judi- 
cinufly collected, and well arranged. The works of Strype have 
afforded great affiftance. To Fox’s Aés and Monuments; Mr. 
Gilpin often has recourfe; and he fpeaks handfomely of that 
work, though far from being anelegant performance: yet, fays 
he, ‘they who have examined this writer with moft accuracy, 
have acknowledged, that although his zeal may have led him 
into fome exaggerated accounts, where he relies only on hearfay, 
yet in all matters, where he appeals to authority, or record, he 
may be fully depended on.’ He was principal corrector to a 
printing-houfe at Bafil (one of the greateft in Europe), and a 
man of aftonifhing induftry. 

In fine, Mr. Gilpin will certainly be efteemed for the can- 
dour, the impartiality, and the love of truth and liberty, which 
he difcovers throughout the whole of this performance: and 


which he had before manifefted, in bis former produ€tions, 
He. 





Art. IV. Moral and Literary Differtations, on the following Sub- 
jects: 1. On Truth and Faithfulne/s. 2. On Habit and Affocia- 
tion. 3- On Inconfiftency of Expe@ation in Literary Purfuits. 
4. On a Yaffe for the general Beauties of Nature. 5. Ona Tafe 
for the Fine Arts. 6. On the Alliance of Natural Hiftory and 
Philofophy with Poetry. To which are added, A Tribute to the 


Memory of Charles de Polier, Efq; and an Appendix. By Tho- 
mas Percival, M.D. F. R.S. and S. A. Member of the Medical 


Societies of London and Edinburgh, and of the Royal Society of 
Phyficians at Paris, &c. &c. 8vo. 4s. boards. Printed at War- 


rington, and fold by Johnfon in London. 1784. 


HE method of communicating moral inftru&ion to young 
T minds by pertinent examples, has been very fuccefsfully 
adopted by this elegant Writer, in his Fatber’s Inftrudtions, &c *. 
In the piece which makes the principal figure in this mifcellany, 
he has extended this mode of inftruétion to fubjeéts of philofo- 
phical enquiry. By cafting the difficult fpeculation, concern- 
ing the extent of the moral obligation of veracity, into the form 
of dialogue, and illuftrating his obfervations by a variety of 
facts, he has very happily given an entertaining air to an abftrufe 
fubjeét, and at the fame time taken the beft method of arriving 
at a fatisfaftory decifion of the points in queftion. 

After defining moral truth and faithfulnefs, our Author in- 
quires whether every breach of promife be a lie; and whether 
cafes may not occur in which a ftri&t adherence to truth may be 





* See Rev. Vol. LIV. p. 184; and LVI. p. 391. 
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difpenfed with; he cenfures the maxim, that faith is not to be 
kept with rogues and traitors; and difcufles the queftions, 
Whether in delivering to another as a certain truth, what you 
believe to be falfe, you are guilty of lying, fhould it afterwards 
prove to be true ?—-Whether we are under an obligation to ex- 
prefs all our thoughts ?—Whether falfity, when in jeft, is to be 
efteemed a lie ?— Whether equivocation is in any cafe allow- 
able ?>—— Whether the ftratagem and treachery made ule of 
in war be lawful ?—Whether we «re guilty of lying in the 
common forms of civility, or in relating fiGtitious ftories ?— 
How far the violation of fecrecy is a breach of faithfulnefs ?— 
Whether infincerity in religion be not an highly criminal fpecies 
of falfehood ? and laftly, Whether it be right to fupport falfe 
opinions for the fake of argument? On the topics of jocular 
lies, and eqguivocation the Author writes as foliows : 

‘ Philocles procecded to interrogate his pupil, whether falfity, 
when in jeft, is to be deemed a Jie? But Sophron declined the 
guettion, as too nice for his decifion ; and defired to hear the fenti- 
ments of Philocles, who delivered them in the following terms: 
eWigand irony, raillery and humour, are often deviations from the 
trict rules of veracity: but they are allowed by common confent ; 
and, under proper reltrictions, they contribute to enliven converfa- 
tion, and to improve our manners. But jocularity is certainly cul- 
pable, and may be deemed a {pecies of lying, when it is intended to 
deceive, without any good end in view; and efpecially with the un- 
generous one of diverting ourfelves at the painful expence of ano- 
ther.. The practice alfo may lead to more criminal falfehoods; and 
it is related with honour of Ariftides, that he held truth to be fo fa- 
cred, ut ne joco quidem mentiretur. 

* Some jocular lies have produced the moft ferious and affecting 
confequences ; of which I will give you an example or two, in the 
youthful frolics of Hilario, a nobleman who now looks back, with 
forrow and regret, on the fufferings occafioned by his levity. When 
he was a ftudent at Cambridge, he went at midnight, crying fre, 
frre! to the chamber door of one of the fellows of —-———, a 
gentleman univerfally admired for his literary and poetical abilities, 
but who was of a timid and melancholy difpofition. ‘The gentle- 
man awaked out of a found fleep, and, attentive only to the firft 
fuggeltions of fear, leaped through the window, at the hazard of 
lofing his life by the fall. Not long after this tranfaétion, Hilario 
went up to London; and dining in a mixed company of perfons of 
fathion, he happened to fit near a grave old gentleman, who took 
the firft opportunity of making particular inquiries concerning a 
youth, then at Cambridge, whom he knew to be intimately ac- 
quainted with this nobleman. Hilario inftantly fufpeéted, that the 
ferious Don was arich uncle of his friend; and determined that he 
would give fuch an account of the nephew, as fhould occafion a fo- 
Jemn letter of reproof, over which he hoped to regale himfelf on 
his return to college. He therefore jocularly faid, that his ¢compa- 
nion was a fine jolly fellow, always forming conneétions with the 
girls; that he loved-to rattle the dice ; and that he had lately ~ 
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his next quarter’s allowance, which would lower his courage at play 
for fome time to come. From the alteration which he perceived in 
the ftranger’s countenance, he was affured of the fuccefs of his dum, 
an abfurd term given to this fhameful kind of lie: and, when he got 
back to Cambridge, he haftened to the apartment of his friend, to 
enjoy the laughter which he fhould raife at his expence. But how 
was he fhocked to find him in the delirium of a fever, occafioned 
by a billet, which had been delivered the preceding day, purporting, 
«© That Lucinda had juft beftowed her hand upon a perfon much 
more deferving of her affections, than he had been reprefented to 
her father by Hilario, his affociate in pleafure, extravagance, and 
profligacy.” 5 ae : 

« By fuch thoughtlefs, and unjuftifiable violations of truth, Hi- 
lario was often wounding his own peace of mind, and involving his 
connections in diftrefs. He was, however, at length compelled to 
correét this criminal habit, through the horror which he felt, on 
having given rife to a fatal duel between two brothers, by jocularly 
infinuating to one of them, that he was rivalled in the affeftions of 
his miftrefs by the other. 

‘ It would be happy, faid I, if we could afcertain the reftrictions, 
under which thefe fallies of frolic and jocularity may be indulged 
with innocence. One general rule may, I think, be admitted, that 
the entertainment, which we thus create to ourfelves, fhould be fuch 
only as will be a future fubje&t of mirth even to thofe, who are the 
prefent fufferers by it. But, to ufe the words of an excellent mo- 
ralift, ** as every a€tion may produce effects, over which human 
power has no influence, and which human fagacity cannot forefee ; 
we fhould not lightly venture to the verge of evil; nor ftrike at 
others, though with a reed, left, like the rod of Mofes, it become a 
ferpent in our hands *.” 

‘ Philocles now purfued the fubject, by inquiring into the nature 
of EQvivocaTion ; which Sophron defined to be a mean expedient 
to avoid the declaration of truth, without verbally telling a lie. An 
equivocation, faid he, confifts of fuch expreffions, as admit of more 
than one meaning. The fpeaker ufes them in one fenfe, and de- 
figns that the hearer fhould underftand them in another. Cicero 
mentions a certain perfon, who made a truce with the enemy for 
thirty days, and treacheroufly evaded his agreement, by laying wafte 
the country during the nights; alleging, that the truce was for fo 
many days, not nights t+. Such an equivocation as this, has all the 
guilt and infamy of a lie; but I do not feel myfelf inclined to con- 
demn the duplicity, practifed by a gentleman on the following occa+ 
fion: He was returning home from the affizes at York, and was 
attacked on the road by a highwayman, to whom he delivered a 
{mall purfe of money. The robber told him, that he fhould not be 
fatisfied with a few guineas; and fternly demanded the fum, which 
he knew he had received, and then carried about him. The gentle- 
man, with great apparent terror, drew out of his pocket a Jeathern 
bag, and giving it to the highwayman, faid, ‘* Take what you want, 
but fpare my life.” The robber eagerly received it, and was tranf- 
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ported with the value of his acquifition. He rode off with it, 
through bye-lanes, till he arrived at a place of fecurity. There he 
ftopped to examine his booty, which to his aftonifhment he found to 
confift only of a quantity of halfpence, together with a copy of the 
dying fpeech and earneft exhortations of a malefactor, who had 
been executed the preceding day for robbery. 9? le 

‘ Can you acquit me, Philocles, faid I, of the criminality of 
equivocation, when, in the exercife of my profefhonal duties, I 
ftudy, by cheerful looks and ambiguous words, to remove from my 
patients the horrors of defpair, to mitigate the apprehenfions of 
danger, and to deceive them into hope; that, by adminiftering a 
cordial to the drooping fpirit, I may {mooth the bed of death, or 
revive even expiring life? For there are maladies which rob the 
Philofopher of fortitude, and the Chriftian of confolation. 

‘ From my heart I acquit you, anfwered Philocles, with his 
wonted humanity. You doa kindnefs, not a wrong, to the perfon 
whom you thus deceive ; and may reafonably.prefuppofe his future 
approbation of that conduct, which meets with the prefent acqui- 
efcence of all his friends. The amiable and —— Pliny, who 
had the niceft fenfe of. honour, recites with applaufe, in a letter to 
Nepos, a ftory, which-may perhaps contribute to fatisfy your mind, 
and remove your {cruples. 

‘ The hufband of the celebrated Arria, Cacinna Pztus, was very 
dangeroufly ill. Her fon was alfo fick at the fame time; and died. 
He was a youth of uncommon accomplifhments, and fondly beloved 
by his parents. Arria prepared and conduéted his funeral in fuch a 
manner, that her hufband remained entirely ignorant of the mourn- 
ful event which occafioned that folemnity. Pztus often enquired, 
with anxiety, about his fon; to whom fhe cheerfully replied, that 
he had flept well, and was better. But if her tears, too long re- 
itrained, were burfting forth, fhe inftantly retired, to give vent to 
her grief ; and when again compofed, fhe returned to Pztus with 
dry eyes, and a placid countenance, quitting, as it were, all the 
tender feelings of the mother at the threfhold of her hufband’s 
chamber *. 

* But addrefling himfelf to Sophron, is it not a es of equivo- 
cation, and a breach of faithfulnefs, continued Philocles, when we 
do not perform our promifes according to the plain and obvious 
meaning of them? 

‘ Without doubt it is, anfwered Sophron. The moralift whom I 
before quoted, relates, that ten Romans, who had been taken in the 
battle of Cannz, were fent by Hannibal to the fenate, to propofe 
an exchange of prifoners. Before they fet out, each of them engaged, 
by an oath, to return to the camp of the Carthaginians, if the em- 
bafly fhould prove ineffectual. The fenate rejected the offers of 
Hannibal ; and nine of the prifoners honourably rendered themfelves 
up tohim. But the tenth refufed to return, on pretence, that he 
had already difcharged himfelf of his oath. For it feems, that he 
went back to the camp of the Carthaginians, foon after he quitted 
jt, to fetch fome neceflaries, which he had defignecly left behind, 
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that he might be able to plead his having complied, literally, with 


the terms of his engagement. But the fenate difdained the deceit, 
and commanded the artful wretch to be fent bound to Hannibal. 

‘ Mental, and other private referyations neither abfolve, nor even 
extenuate the guilt of lying. When the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scotland was married to the Dauphin of France, the King, his fa- 
ther, folemnly ratified every article, infifted upon by the Scotch 

arliament, for preferving the independence of their nation, and for 
fecuring the fucceflion of the crown to the houfe of Hamilton. But 
Mary, by his perfuafion, had antecedently and privately fubfcribed 
three deeds, by which fhe configned the kingdom of Scotland, on 
failure of her own iffue, to his family ; declaring all her promifes to 
the contrary to be void*. The remark of Bifhop Taylor may be 
adopted, as the beft comment on tranfactions of this infamous na- 
ture. Ifthe words be a Jie without refervation, they are fo with it : 
for this does not alter the words themfelves; nor the meaning of the 
words; nor the purpofe of him who delivers them +. 

The whole dialogue is well adapted to lead young perfons 
into the habit of moral refle&tion. Dr. Percival informs his 
readers, that this dialogue is part of a plan, which he has long 
had in contemplation, of teaching the moft important branches 
of ethics, in a fyftematic and experimental manner by examples ; 
a defign which, not having leifure to complete, he wifhes to fee 
carried forward by fome other hand, 

The fecond Effay relates a variety of facts to illuftrate the 
power of the principles of habit and aflocjation, The third 
feems written with the view of inculcating that moderation 
in literary and fcientific purfuits, which may prevent their in- 
terfering with the.active duties of life. The fourth illuftrates the 
heneficial influence of an attention to beauty, on the moral 
feelings and the religious affections. In the fifth, the Author 
enumerates inftances (fome of them, we think, particularly 
from Milton, not very happily chofen) in which poets have 
fallen into miftakes for want of an accurate attention to na- 
ture. The Tribute to the Memory of Charles de Poher, E/q; 
however proper the firft recital of it might have been as a debt 
to friendfhip, is written too much in the manner of the French 
Eloges, to {uit the tafte of the generality of Englith readers. 

Qn the whole, thefe pieces, if they have no extraordinary 
merit in point of originality, inculcate fuch juft principles, 
and are fo agreeably written, that they will, we doubt not, be 
read with pleafure, particularly by young perfons. E, 
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Aart. V. An Apology for the Life of George Anne Bellamy, late of 
Covent Garden Theatre. Written by Herfelf. To which is an. 
nexed, her original Letter to John Calcraft, Efq; advertifed to be 
publifhed in Odtober 1767, but which was then violently fup- 
prefled. 12mo. § Vols. 15s fewed. Bell. 1785. 


LTHOUGH we are far enough advanced in life, to retain 

a very early remembrance of the pleafure derived from 

Mrs. Bellamy’s performances on the ftage, yet truth obliges ug 
to confefs, we never received more fatisfaétion from her exer- 
tions there, than from the perufal of the little volumes now ly- 
ing before us. The Reader will here find, in the memoirs of 
an aétrefs, an agreeable mixture of Colley Cibber’s Apology, 
and that of Con. Philips. Pardon us, gentle George Anne Bel- 
lamy, for mentioning thee in the fame breath with Con. Philips! 
Thy felf-recorded connexions were all three marriages: mar- 
riages, not valid on this earthly globe; but, unlike all other 
marriages, made in Heaven !— Metham, Calcraft, Digges, like 
bridegrooms, ran their courfe. Poor Woodward, like Harlequin, 
makes an efcape ; and, by force (or, rather, weaknefs) of a bodily 
complaint, \ong concealed, but at laft terminating in death, 
vanifhes in Platonics. Lord Downe, Fox, &c. &c. &c. with a 
farther long et cetera, are partly fub filentio. Mrs. Bellamy, 
though making her apology, is not on her trial ; and, though a 

ood Catholic, is not in the confeffional. 

In the agreeable medley that compofes the farrago of thefe 
five volumes, thrown together with that careleis elegance and 
vivacity which diftinguifh the produdtions of the Ladies, are dif- 
played feveral eminent figures and characters in the beau monde, 
as well as in the literary, the theatrical, and the political world. 
In the fame groupe, we fee Metham, Medlicote, Calcraft, Count 
Haflang, Harry Fox, Lady Coventry, and Lady Harrington; 
with Quin, Garrick, Macklin, Woodward, Thomfon, Francis, 
Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Woffington. Mrs. Bellamy, like other 
Hiftorians, both male and female, betrays piques and partiali- 
ties; yet many of her characters are happily and juftly deli- 
neated; particularly Quin and the Duche/s of Queenfberry. The 
following traits of each of thefe characters will, we think, be 
agreeable. 

¢ Whilft Mr. Quin is the immediate fubject of my pen, I will beg 
leave topelate an anecdote of him, which will be for ever imprinted 
on my“themory, ard does infinite honour to 4s. During the time 
he had the chief direftion at Covent Garden theatre, he revived 
** The Maid’s Tragedy,” written by Beaumont and Fletcher. In 
it he played the chara¢ter of Melantius; Mrs. Pritchard, Evadne : 
and myfelf, Afpafia. One day, after the rehearfal was finifhed, he 
defired to {peak with me in his drefling-room. As he had always 


carefully avoided feeing me alone, I was not a little furprifed at fo 
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unexpected an invitation. My apprehenfions even made me fear 
that I had, by fome means or other, offended a man, whom J really 
loved as a father. My fears, however, were not of long duration ; 
for as foon as I had entered his drefling-room, he took me by the 
hand, with a {mile of ineflable benignity, and thus addrefled me: 
‘¢ My dear girl, you are vaitly followed, I hear. Do not let the love 
of finery, or any other inducement, prevail upon you to commit an 
indifer:tion. Men in general are rafcals. You are young and en- 
gaging, and therefore ought to be doubly cautious. If you want 
any thing in my power, which money can purchafe, come to me, 
and fay, James Quin, give me fuch a thing, and my purfe fhall be 
always at your fervice.”” The tear of gratitude ftood in -my eye at 
this noble inftance of generofity ; and his own gliftened with that of 
humanity and felf-approbation.’ 

To fhorten the extract relative to the Duchefs, we fhall juft 
premife, that Mrs. Rellamy, in order to receive her Grace’s 
commands, for her benefit, went im a chair, at the time ap- 
pointed, and on her name being announced, the fervant re- 
turned, and informed her, that her Grace knew no fuch perfon, 
The fame evening, however, Mrs. B. found, to her great fur- 
prife, that the Duchefs had engaged moft of her boxes, and 
fent for 250 tickets; and, to her farther fatisfaction, fhe had the 
honour of ancte from her Grace, defiring to fee her the next 


morning. 

‘ I was, notwithftanding,’ continues Mrs. Bellamy, ‘ fo apprehen- 
five of meeting with a fecond mortification, that I determined to 
walk to Queentberry-houfe, to prevent any perfon’s being a witnefs 
to it, fhould it happen. 1 accordingly fet out on foot, and was not 
totally free from perturbation when I knocked at the gate. I was, 
however, immediately ufhered to her Grace’s apartment, where my 
reception was as fingular as my treatment had been the day before ; 
her Grace thus accofting me: ‘* Well, young woman !—What bufi- 
nefs had you in a chair yefterday ?—1t was a fine morning, and you 
might have walked. You look as you ought to do now” (obferving 
my linen gown). ‘* Nothing is fo vulgar as wearing filk in a morn- 
ing.—Simplicity belt becomes youth. And you do not ftand in need 
of ornaments. —Therefore drefs always plain, except when you are 
upon the ttage ”’ 

©‘ Whilft her Grace was talking in this manner to me, fhe was 
cleaning a picture; which I officioufly requefting her permiffion to 
do, fhe hattily replied, ‘* Don’t you think I have domeftics enough 
if Idid not choofe to do it myfelf:’’—I apologized for my prefump- 
tion, by informing her Grace that | had been for fome time at 
Jones’s, where I had been flattered that I had acquired a tolerable 
proficiency in that art. The Duchefs upon this exclaimed, ‘* Are 
you the girl I have heard Chefterfield fpeak of?” Upon my anfwer- 
ing that { had the honour of being known to his Lordfhip, fhe or- 
dered a canvas bag to be taken out of her cabinet, faying, ‘* No 
perfon can give Queenfberry Jefs than gold. ‘There are two hundred 
and fifty guineas, and twenty for the Duke’s tickets and mine; but I 
mult give you fomething for Tyrawley’s fake.’? She then took a bill 
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from her pocket-book, which having put into my hands, fhe told 
me her coach was ordered to carry me home, left any accident fhould 
happen to me, now J had fuch a charge about me.’ 

The relation af the diftrefles of a certain family, inferted 
in the firft volume of this work, coupled with a fubfequent 
event, recited in the third volume, would plea‘e many ; but we 
rather tranfcribe the ftory of Mis. Montford, told by Colley 
Cibber to Lord Tyrawley *, in the hearing of Mrs. Bellamy, 
and now repeated by her on the occation of a vifit to Mr. Rich’s 
family at Cowley, near Uxbridge. 

‘ This place, which was the fummer-refidence of Mr. Rich, and 
to which he was making very confiderable improvements, formerly 
belonged to the well-known Mrs. Montford, now Mis. Vanbruggen, 
wife to the promifing attor of that name, who was unfortunately 
murdered as he was efcorting the celebrated Mrs. Bracegirdle home 
from the theatre. On Mrs. Montford was the juftly celebrated and 
well-known ballad of Black-eyed Sufan written, by Mr. Gay. Lord 
Berkeley’s partiality for this lady induced him to leave her at his 
deceafe three hundred pounds a year, on condition that fhe never 
married. His Lordfhip likewife purchated Cowley for her; and fhe 
befides received from him, at times, very confiderable fums. After 
this fhe fell in love with that very capital a¢tor Mr. Booth; but the 
defire of retaining her annuity, prevented her from being joined in 
the bands of wediock with the lover whom fhe preferred to numbers 
that were candidates for her favour. ‘This confideration obitructing, 
the union could not take place; and Mr. Booth foon found another 
mate. ; 

© Mrs. Vanbruggen had contracted an intimacy with Mifs Sant- 
low, a lady celebrated as a dancer, and eiteemed a tolerable actrefs. 
She was the declared favourite of Secretary Craggs, through whofe 
liberality fhe became poffefled of a fortune fufficient to enable her to 
live independent of the ftage. What Mrs. Montford could not ef- 
fect, Mifs Santlow did. Mr. Booth, transferring his attention from 
the former to the latter, foon obtained pofleflion both of her perfon 
and fortune. Mrs. Montford no fooner heard of the perfidy of her 
lover, and the ingratitude of her friend, than fhe gave way to a de- 
fperation that deprived her of her fenfes. In this fituation fhe was 
brought from Cowley to London, that the belt advice might be pro- 
cured for her, 

‘ As during the moft violent paroxyf{ms of her diforder fhe was 
not outrageous, and now and then a ray of reafon beamed through 
the cloud that overfhadowed her intelle¢ts, fhe was not placed under 
any rigorous confinement, but fuffered to go about the houfe. One 
day, during a lucid interval, fhe afked her attendant what play was 
to be performed that evening? and was told that it was Hamlet. 
In this piece, whilft fhe had been on the ftage, the had always met 
with great applaufe in the character of Ophelia. The recolleétion 
{truck her; and with that cunning which is ufually allied to infa- 
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* It appears that our Apologiit is the natural daughter of that 
nobleman ; whofe fpirit and vivacity fhe feems to inherit, 
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nity, fhe found means to elude the care of her fervants, and got to 
the theatre; where, concealing herfelf till the fcene in which 
Ophelia was to make her appearance in her infane ftate, fhe puthed 
on the ftage before her rival, who played the charatter that night, 
and exhibited a far more perfect reprefentation of madnefs than the 
utmoit e<ertions of mimic art could do. She was, iz truth, Ophelia 
herfelf, to the amazement of the performers, as well as of the audi- 
ence. Nature having made this /f effort, her vital powers failed 
her. On her going off, the propietically exclaimed, ‘* It is all 
over!” And indeed that was foon the cafe; for as fhe was con- 
veying home (to make ufe of the concluding lines of another fweet 
ballad of Gay’s, wherein her fate is fo truly defcribed), ** She, likea 
lily drcoping, then bowed her head, and died.” 

The following political event recorded in Letter XXXII. 
volume the fecond, is curious, and little to be expected in the 


memoirs of an actre(s : 

‘ You mutt have heard of the intended rebellion in Ruffia during 
the reign of the great Czarina Elizabeth. \t is indeed generally 
known that fuch a revolution was planned, and nearly taking place. 
But the means by which it was difcovered and prevented, are known 
but toa very few. J wiil therefore reiate them to you in the fame 
circumiftantial manner Lord Tyrawiey repeated them to Mr. Quin and 
myfelf. 

‘ From his Lordfhip’s refiding fo many years at the court of Spain 
and Portugal, he had acquired a ftrong attachment to the natives of: 
both thofe kingdoms. And as he was happy in every opportunity 
that offered for fhewing this regard for them, they entertained the 
higheit refpeét for his Lordfhip. During my Lord’s refidence at the 
court of Ruffia, he obferved a Spaniard to walk frequently, for feve- 
ral days together, before the court-yard of his hotel. Excited by 
the national attachment juft mentioned, his Lordthip ordered one of 
his domeftics to invite the Don to dine at the fecond table. The 
Spaniard accepted the invitation with the greateit readinefs, and 
{pemed glad to have an opportunity of laying by his long fpado for 
fome hours every day. ‘This continued for feveral months, fo that 
the flranger was at length confidered as one of the family. 

* At the expiration of that time, he came late one evening, and 
requeited the domeftic in waiting to inform his Excellency, that he 
withed to have the honour to fpeak to him. ‘The fervant fuppofing 
his bufinefs was nat of a nature to require his feeing his Lordthip 
that night, defired he would call in the morning. But on the man’s 
faying, “ The morning will not do, it mutt be immediately,” his 
Lordfhip was informed of his requeft, and the Spaniard ordered ta 
be admitted. Upon his being introduced, he thus accoited his Lord- 
fhip in Spanifh, the moment they were alone, ‘* I am come, my Lord, 
to repay all your civilities—But before I explain myfelf, order your 
berlin to be got ready.” 

‘ The myfterious air which the Spaniard affumed upon this occa- 
fion foon convinced his Lordfhip of what he had fufpected for fome 
time, that his new dependant belonged to that fraternity, fo neceflary. 
to every power, termed f{pies. He therefore ordered his carriage to 
be got ready. When this was dane, the ftranger thus continued ; 

“« T have 
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‘« ] have for fome time, my Lord, formed a very ftri&t intimacy with 


a Rufs in the fuite of the Marquis de Chattardy. After leaving your 
Excellency’s hotel, I generally go to fpend iome hours with him, 
Staying at the Marquis’s hotel, a few evenings ago, later than ufual, 
I faw a perfon come in, who endeavoured to hide himfelf from ob- 
fervation, as if defirous to remain unknown. ‘This, your Lordthip 
may be affured, awoke my fufpicions; and as, from the glimpfe [ 
had of him, I could only guefs who it was, I refolved if poffible to 
arrive at fome certainty about it. For this purpofe, when my friend 
returned, I afked him, with acarelefs air, whether the Compte 
(I have forgot the name of this nobleman, but he was the favourite 
confidential fervant of the Emprefs) ufually we/éed at that inclement 
feafon of the year. I took no further notice at that time; but went 
as ufual to vifit my friend the following evening. I did not, how. 
ever, ring at the gate of the hotel, till I faw the Compte go in, who 
I gueffed would be there about the fame time. 

“‘ Having gained admittance foon after him, initead of going to 
my friend’s apartment, being well acquainted with every part of the 
hotel, I gained, unobferved, the back-ituirs, and placed myfelf near 
the clofet in which his Excellency the Marquis and the Compte were 
in converfation. ‘There I overheard the latter fay, among other 
things, to the Marquis, in Italian, *‘ I think the fooner you go the 
better. The credentials will be ready by eleven o’clock.”? As fooa 
as I had heard this, I ftole from my hiding-place, and went imme- 
diately to my friend, who chid me for being {fo jate, as he could not 
now profit by my company, from having fo much to do. 

«* T afked him what he had to do at this time more than another? 
To which he replied, that he would not betray his mafter’s fecrets, 
though indeed he merited it, as he had broke his promife in not 
taking him with him.’’ I did not make any further inquiry, left 
what he imparted to me fhould have been under the feal of fecrecy ; 
and a Spaniard, your Excellency knows, is too tenacious of his ho- 
nour to betray any thing that is divulged to him in confidence.” 

«* And what do you fuppofe, faid his Lordthip, are the motives, 
and will be the confequences, of the Marquis’s ftealing away? A 
revolution, replied the Spaniard; and if your Lordfhip does not 
make hafte to the Emprefs, and acquaint her with what I tell you, it 
will be too late to prevent it. I am acquainted with the whole cir- 
cumftances, but am not at liberty to mention more. Your Lordthip, 
however, may take my life, if the intelligence I give you proves 
falfe.”’ : 

‘ His Lordfhip having been already convinced, from his own obfer- 
vations, and the information he had received from other quarters, 
that there was fomething portentous to the welfare of the Ruffian 
empire in agitation ; after having tried the Spaniarc to the utmoft, 
he gave credit to what he faid; and was now fatisfed that his in- 
formant had received fome intelligence under the fzal of fecrecy, as 
he termed it, the particulars of which he made a point of honour not 
to difclofe, although he thought it no breach of honour to repeat the 
fubftance of it. 

‘ The carriage being by this time ready, Lord Tyrawley and the 


Spaniard fet out together for the Emprefs’s palace, notwithftanding 
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she Jatenefs of the hour and the inclemency of the weather. The 
Englith Ambaffador procured admittance to her Majefty imme-~ 
diately. But the Emprefs feemed to doubt the poffibility of his in~ 
formation, till the Spaniard was called in; who gave her fuch con- 
vincing proofs of what was intended, that fhe could no longer doubt 
the truth of his affertions. Her Majefty then propofed fending fuch 
a particular troop to prevent the defigns, fhe had juft been informed 
of, from being carried into execution. But the Spaniard exclaimed, 
‘No, you muft fecure them, as they are now actually under arms 
againft you.” ‘The light at this time fhone full upon them, as they 
were part of her body-guard, and her favourite, Wall, Colonel of 
them. Some troops were fent to prevent the efcape of the Marguis 
de Chattardy, but he was already fled; and, though purfued, found 
means to make his efcape. He had not, however, time to deftroy 
his papers. Thefe were fecured and brought to the palace. ‘The 
regiment fufpected were found under arms, which created a certainty 
of their intended treafon. ‘The treachery of her favourite, the 
Compte, was fully proved. But through fome remains of that re- 
gard which fhe once entertained for him, his life was {fpared, and he 
was banifhed to Siberia. Whilit all thofe whom he had prevailed 
upon to join in his treacherous views, were immediately executed. 
Her Majeity took the Spaniard into her fervice, and rewarded him 
nobly. And the prefents fhe made Lord Zyrawley for the fervices he 
rendered her on this occafion, though of immenfe value, were not, in 
his eftimation, of fo much worth as the friendfhip with which fhe 
honoured him to the day of her death.’ 

The ftory of the Countefs De ——, related by the Hon. 
Charles Townfhend, may be confidered as a companion to the 
foregoing narrative by Lord Tyrawley: it is inferted in the 
fame volume, at p. 57, firf? edition. 

Many other amufing particulars might be extra&ted from thefe 
volumes, and a great variety of anecdotes felected, concerning the 
bearers of the feveral names, exhibited by the bookfeller, in the 
columns of his advertifement of this publication. We fhall, how- 
ever, fubjoin only two more brief extracts. The firft relates to the 
well-known General Braddock, one of the firft Britith vi@tims 
in America: 

* This great man having been often reproached with brutality, I 
am induced to recite the following little accident, which evidently 
thews the contrary. 

* As we were walking in the Park one day, we heard a poor fel- 
low was to be chaftifed; when I requefted the General to beg off the 
offender. Upon his application to the general officer, whofe name 
was Drury, he afked Braddock, How long fince he had divefted him- 
felf of brutality, and the infolence of his manners? ‘To which the 
other replied, ** You never knew me infolent to my inferiors. It is 
Only to fuch rude men as yourfelf, that 1 behave with the fpirit 
which I think they deferve.”” 
_ The whole hiftory of the theatrical campaign in Scotland is 
interefting and entertaining, efpecially the demolition of the 
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theatre by the populace, at the inftigation of a Methodift 
preacher ; together with the marks of the xational ta/te, requiring 
pieces from OsstaNn, DouGLAs, and Macsetu. 

‘ The capital inhabitants made parties to entertain us; and I can 
truly fay that I never met with more civility, nor more feftivity, nor 
more applaufe, in any place wherever [ appeared, Mr. Reddish was 
the principal man in tragedy, Mr. Aickin in comedy. Whilit I was 
at Edinburgh, 1 had prevailed upon a gentleman, who was poffeffed 
of fome talents, to compile a little piece from the celebrated poem of 
Offian; and I appeared in the character of Commela there, with 
great fuccefs. But at Glafgow, the applaufe I received was beyond 
all bounds. This little piece alone, tacked to any indifferent co. 
medy, would fill the houfe. So that it was crowded every night; 
which tended greatly to relieve me from the fatigue I daily under. 
went, not only from the duties of my profeffion, but from the con- 
gant round of invitations I was obliged to accept of. 

‘ Macbeth and Douglas were much called for. But thefe pieces 
could not be performed till cloaths proper for appearing in them were 
made and brought from Edinburgh. As I had no black veftment of 
any kind fent to me among the numerous ones of different colours, 
which had been fhowered upon me by the ladies, I made that an ob- 
jection to playing the character of Lady Macbeth. Upon which | 
was aflured by one of the inhabitants, that her Ladythip walked 
every night at the caftle of Dunfinane, drefled in white fattin. Not 
being able to refrain from fmiling at this piece of information, I was 
told, with great ferioufnefs, that it was really a fa#; of the truth of 
which I might be convinced, by watching one night only at the 
caltle. J rather chofe, however, to give credit to the perfon from 
whom I received the account, than be at the trouble of putting the 
affertion to the teft; and played the character, out of the ufual form, 
in white fattin.’ 

In the courfe of her narrative, Mrs, B. abounds in reflections, 
often truly moral, and fometimes peculiarly fuitable to her fitua- 
tion, and agreeably tinCtured with female delicacy. Thefe qua- 
lities, however, fhe feems to renounce whenever fhe has occafion 
to mention Mr. Calcraft; and her acrimonious regret at the 
non-publication of her letter to him at the time firft intended, 
as it would probably have fhortened his days *, is fhockingly re- 
prehenfible ! 

On the whole, however, her narration is eafy and natural, 
and her ftory both amufing and affe&ting. As a reciter of facts, 
we think fhe means to be faithful; yet, as fhe appears to have 
written haltily, from memory, fhe fometimes feems inaccurate as 
to time and place: but where is the wonder? We donot find that 
fhe kept any diary, or journal of the events which have fur- 
nifhed the materials of this Apology. 

We cannot but lament the misfortunes of her life, and think 
her fufferiags under the will of Woodward, which was intended to 
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relieve her, particularly hard. The executors, in abandoning thefr 
truft, have fhewn but little regard to the memory of the deceafed, 
or compaffion for the helplefs fituation of Mrs. Bellamy; to 
whom we moft heartily with a fpeedy and effectual nme .¥ 





—_— 


Arr. VI. Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. N°. XVII—XX. 


HE feventeenth number * of this work contains three dif- 

tin@ articles: The firft confilts of extracts from the Black 
Book of Warwick, This Black Book is in the pofleffion of the 
corporation, and relates to the hiftory of that period (the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I.) in which it was compiled. What 
remains, befide the four extraéts here given, principally concerns 
corporation accompts. The Celebration of the order of St. Michael, 
by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicefter, at St. Mary’s church in Wat- 
wick, Anno 1571, is a curious relation in itfelf; as it fhews 
fomething of the manners of thofe times, and alfo as it difplays 
the pomp and vanity of the man who had been admitted into this 
order. Charles |X. king of France, in the year 1566, difpatch- 
ed a meflenger to England, with the propofal of conferring this 
honour on any two noblemen whom her majefty would {elect. 
Elizabeth made choice of the Duke of Norfolk, and the Earl of 
Leicefter, the one diftinguifhed by his high birth, the other by 
her favour. No Englifhman before had been received into this 
rank, excepting the two kings, Henry VIII, and Edward VI. 
together with Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. ‘The Ear! of 
Leicefter was fo pleafed with the dignity, that he chofe (as it is 
termed) to keep the order on Michaclmas-day, at Warwick, of 
which famous tranfaétion we have here an account preferved. It 
is rather diverting to think of him, during the entertainment 
which fucceeded to the proceffion, &c. fitting, in folitary ftate, 
by himfelf, in a parlour, and ferved on the knee. 

The death and funeral of the * polite and pleafing, but tem- 
porizing and extravagant’ Marquis of Northampton, forms the 
fecond extra&. This was William Parr, brother to the moft 
fortunate among the wives of Henry VIII. He died at War- 
wick, and was there interred by the order, and at the expence of 
Queen Elizabeth. The narration, delivered, like the others, in 
the ftyle of the times, is entertaining ; as is alfo the third extra, 
“Queen Elizabeth’s coming to Warwick, Anno 1572.’ To 
which is added, from the fame Black Boot, an order of council, 
dated June 1607, tothe corporation of Warwick, to afiit John 
Speed in his improvement on Saxton’s maps of (reat-Britain. 

Thefe extracts are fucceeded by a Memoir on the frery of Guy 
Earl of Warwick: The author is the Rev. Samue! Pegge, M. A. 
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It was read at the Society of Antiquaries, May 7,1767. * That 
there might be fuch a perfon, fays Mr. Pegge, as Guy, in the 
Saxon times, anda foldier of eminence, I fhall not be fo hard 
-as to deny, but that he was Ear] of Warwick, and fought a duel 
Wien Colbrand, for the crown of England, is extremely impre- 
bable.” He brings fufficient arguments, to fupport this re- 
mark, and concludes in the words of Dr. Percy, (Vol III. p. 10.) 
*¢ Many of our antient hiftorians have recorded the fictions of 
romance.” 
The laft article in this number is a letter from Sir Thomas 
More. It is tranfcribed, and we fuppofe tranflated, as the origi- 
[ nal was in Latin, from a MS. in the library at Lambeth. The 
i editor obferves, * it feems to have been defignedly kept back from 
all the editions of his works, and preferved only in a partial 
tranflation, blended with the original, in a motley manner, by 
Mr. Day, who inferted it in his preface to his Defcant on David’s 
| Pfalms. It may at leaft ferve to fhew, (it is farther remarked) 
that fome dawnings of good fenfe broke in on Sir Thomas 
More’s general attachment to the fuperftitions in which he had 
been educated, and to which he fell a martyr.’ The letter gives 
an account of what is here ftyled, a religious frenzy that prevailed 
at Coventry, by the arts of a cunning Friar, who afferted, that 
© Any perfon who faid over the blefled Virgin’s pfalter every day, 
could not poffibly be damned ;’ an affertion which was greedily 
{wallowed, and all oppofition to it treated with virulence and 
violence. Sir Thomas, though bigotted and fuperftitious, could 
not affent to the propofition. He reafoned on, and ridiculed, the 
fubje&t : the effect was, that the Friar gained the applaufe; 
while he himfelf was derided for a fool. ‘1 he feveral pieces here 
collected are worth preferving. One plate only attends them. 
It is in the writer’s words, The neglected remains of the flatue of 
Guy Earl of Warwick, in the chapel of Guy/clift, now a carpenter's 
Soop. 
No- XVIII. (4to. 5s.) The hiftory and antiquities of the 
two parifhes of Reculver and Herne, in the county of Kent. 
i Mr. Nichols acknowledges his obligations to feveral friends for 
| the materials of this part of his work. John Duncombe, A M. 
vicar of Herne, furnifhes the principal account of thefe parifhes. 
William Boys, Efg. of Sandwich, Sir John Cullum, Bart. Dr. 
Ducarrell and others alfo contribute their affiftance. Herne 
probably derives its name from the number of herons, which, it is 
faid, ufed to frequent thefe parts, But the etymology of Recul- 
| ver is far from being clear and determinate. The inhabitants 
4 pronounce it Recu/far ; in Domefday book it is Recu/f, in Latin 
Regulbium, in © Saxon Raculf-cefter or Raculf-minfier, which fome 





derive from the Britifh word racor, fignifying ** forward,” be- 
caufe this place projects towards the fea.’ Oxhers deduce it from 
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one Raculfus, who is faid to have built a monaftery here, but of 
this we have different accounts; others again, from the Britifh 
word rhag, which means * before,” and gwylfa, ** watching,” it 
having very early a watch-tower ; butall is uncertain, The great 
number of Roman coins, medals, vafes, &c. that have been, and 
continue to be found here, prove it a place of great antiquity. 
Ethelbert I. the fifth Sexon king of Kent, and the firft Chrif- 
tian monarch, is faid to have had a palace at Reculver, where he 
died, and his body was interred in the church of this place. The 
two fteeples of the church, called the Sifers (faid alfo to have 
been built by two fifters), or the Reculvers, formerly ferved, it is 
known, as a fea-mark, for avoiding the flats or fhallows in the 
mouth of the Thames; but by the fhifting of the fands, they 
are now faid to be no Jonger ufeful, and mariners rather depend 
on St. Nicholas church (another parifh) and Monkton miil. 
Thefe Si/fer-/pires are in great danger of being devoured by the 
fea, which makes gradual advances towards them: but its pro- 
gre(s, we are told, is likely to be checked, by the efforts of a 
{kilful engineer, Captain Page, mow Sir Thomas Hyde Page. 
Thefe /pires have furnifhed a fubject for the ingenious Mr Keate 
in his Stetches from Nature*; they are alfo here introduced 
in two pretty poems; one by a Lady, the other by Mr. Wil- 
liam Jackfon of Canterbury. 

‘ The oyfters taken on this coaft, fays Mr. Duncombe, are 
well known to have been a Juxury at Rome in the time of 
Juvenal : 

Circeis nata forent, an 

Lucrinum ad faxum, Rutupinove edita funda, 

Oftrea, callebat primo deprendere morfu. SAT. IV. 140, 

He, whether Circe’s rock his oyfters bore, 

Or Lucrine lake, or the Rutupian fhore, 

Knew at firft tafte. Duke. 
We may infert here fome Latin of a different kind: * In the 
chancel of the church, on a grave-ftone, is the following in- 
{cription, cut in the ftone, round its verge: 

Vos qui tranfitis, Thomam deflere velitis : 

Per me nunc fcitis, quid prodeft gloria ditis. 
which, adds Mr. Boys, may be thus tranflated, without much 
difgrace to the elegance of the original ; 

All you that come near, upon Tom drop a tear; 

From whom ’twill appear, that the rich are poor here.’ 

To the defcription of the two parifhes is added, a brief ac- 
count of Ford-houfe, fituate not very diftant, once a feat belong- 
ing tothe fee of Canterbury, now a parcel of ruins, juft fufficient 
to fhew that the buildings had been formerly extenfive. Ano- 
ther manfion is alfo mentioned by the name of Daundelion, a 
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fafhionable place of refort in the parifh of St. John the Baptift 
in Thanet: It was the feat of a family in elder times called 
Dent de Lyon, (lion’s tooth). It is now a farm houfe, ‘ and the 
fpot being very picturefque, having a pleafant grove adjoining 
(a fingularity in Thanet), and a bowling-green fkirted with trees 
and flowers, open to the fea, is become a place of public refort.’ 
But we can fay nothing farther of this number, than juft to take 
notice of the eight plates which adorn it: Weft and north. eaft 
views of Reculver church, monument of Ralph Brook, York 
Herald ; coins, remnants of the Roman vexi/lum or ftandard, &c. 
Plan of Reculver church and caftle; arch, pillars, grave-ftones, 
&c. in the church; view of Herne Bay, with Reculver fpires, 
and ruins of the archiepifcopal palace of Ford ; monuments in 
Herne church, with a view of the vicarage houfe and of Stroud- 
houfe, the feat of Gilbert Knowlér, Efq. in the fame parifh; 
welt view of Herne church, and alfo of Dandelion gateway. 

No. XIX. Price 6d. is very fhort. It relates wholly to Sir 
John Hawkwood, for a former account of whom we refer the 
reader to the Review for April 1783, page 322. A letter from 
Sir David Dalrymple, correéts fome ertors in the memoirs be- 
fore publifhed ; and efpecially oppofes the notion that the manor 
of Hawkwood ever was in this family. ‘The chief part of the 
number is formed by extraéts, one from Villani, the other from 
Ritratti & Elogti di Capitani Iiluftri, publifhed, Jn Roma, alle 
Spefe di Pompilio Totti, Librario, 1646. 4to. Each of thefe re- 
lates the exploits of Hawkwood and his companions, when ens 
gaged in the fervice of the Pi/ans againft the Florentines. Intre- 
pid and fuccefsful, however, as Hawkwood was, he was once 
taken prifoner by the Florentines, who releafed him at the requeft 
of Pope Urban V. into whofe fervice he then entered. Our 
warrior feems to have been extremely verfatile, and not very nice 
as to the caufe in which he engaged. He was one while with 
the Pifans, at another time againft them: fometimes with the 
Pope, then with the Florentines, among whom at laft he died ; 
from whom alfo his memory received teftimonies of refpe& and 
honour. Both thefe paflages abound with entertainment and 
information, particularly as to the manners of thofe Englifhmen 
who attended Hawkwood in thefe foreign expeditions. The 
book, from whence the laft paflage is tranflated, exhibits a por- 
trait of the knight, an outline of which is here added. He is 
called by the Italians, Vanni Aguto or Giovanni Aucuta, as under 
the print, Gio Aucuto. 

No. XX. Price 5s. An account of the Gentlemen’s Society at 
Spalding. This is conneéted with, and intended as ax introduc- 
tion to, the fecond number of this work, entitled, Reliquie 
Galeana, already taken notice of in the Review for April 1783, 
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and inftruction. The number refle&s great honour on Maurice 
Johnfon, Efq. of the Inner Temple, fleward of the foke or ma- 
nor of Spalding, which belonged to the Duke of Buccleugh, 
1755, and of that of Kirketon, the property of the Earl of Exeter. 
He was a native of Spalding, founder of the fociety, and ind: fa- 
tigable in contributing to its affiftance and improvement. It 
took its rife from the meeting of a few gentlemen to pafs an hour 
at the coffee-houfe, and * may be confidercd (the editor jufily 
obferves) as one of the extraordinary efforts of an active mind, 
which digefted and fupported the plan for fo long atime.’ Le 
was founded in 1712, and feems to have fubfifted upwards of forty 
years, In Mr. Johnfon’s lifetime (who died in 1755) it flou- 
rifhed very confiderably, and appeared in great reputation, as is 
evident from the numerous reipectable names which were con- 
nefled with it. From reading the Tatlers, which was a part 
of their original entertainment, they advanced gradually to 
forming a library, and a cabinet of antiques and other curious 
fubjects ; for, fays Mr. Johnfon in a letter, ¢ we deal in all arts 
and fciences, and exclude nothing from our converfation but 
olitics, which would throw us all into confufion and diforder.’ 

The lift of members, regular and extra-regular (the laft far 
the moft numerous) renders this work a kind of Biography; for 
the Editor, in the notes, adds to feveral of the names a fhort hif- 
torical account. ‘fob ‘Falla, Prieft, at Bonda in Africa, appears 
among the extra-regulars. ‘Io the memoirs which Mr. Nichols 
has given concerning him, it were to be wifhed fomething 
could have been added as to his fituation when he returned to his 
own country, and the ufe he made of any information or affiftance 
he gained in England. In the Jift we find Sir Ifaac Newton, 
Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Richard Mead, Dr. Littleton Bifhop of 
Carlifle, Dr. Zachary Pearce Bifhop of Rochefter, Alexander 
Pope, John Gay, &c. &c.: but no name among them all more 
honourable for fubftantial worth, and Chriftian piety, than Mark 
Hilderfley, formerly Vicar of Hitchin, Herts, and late Bifhop of 
Sodor and Man. A very particular notice is taken, in the 
Notes, of the Wefley family, two clergymen of this name 
having been members of the fociety. Befide the Editor’s own 
remarks, a letter is inferted, ‘ as curious, he fays, as it is un- 
doubtediy authentic,’ in which we have fome account of other 
perfons of the family ; but it is chiefly devoted to the celebrated 
John Wefley, the Methodift, to whofe fingular chara@ter and 
great abilities it feems to do juftice, at the fame time that it 
pleads for him, not only as an excellent companion, but, in 
{pite of cenfure, an honeft man, This letter *, which enlarges 





* The author of the letter here referred to, is the Rev. Mr. S. 
Badcock, of South Molton, Devon. 
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fo much on the genius and talents of Mr. John Wefley, takes 
‘very little notice of his brother Charles. 

Among the different papers which this volume contains, is 
Mr. Johnfon’s Introduction to the Minute Books of the Spald- 
ing Society. Here it is remarked, that, * ingenuous fcience 
and letters have for many ages been cultivated in this village’ 
referring to the Priory which was founded under the influence 
of the Mercian Princes at Spalding, and to Croyland Abbey, 
with which it was connefed. There is no doubt but thefe re- 
ligious houfés, amidft the ignorance and the evils which the 
occafioned, were of ufe for the prefervation and afiiftance of 
fome kinds of learning; but we are furprifed, when this writer 
comes to fpeak of the meafures employed for their fuppreffion, 
he fhould add, in order to bring about what we have fince fiyled the 
Reformation. We can agree with him, that the exertions of that 
time were often unjuftifiable, and might properly be termed 
fpoil and rapine; yet what of this fort is not to be expected 
when courtiers have the opportunity to gratify their rapaciouf- 
nefs? It is aftonifhing to hear a man of knowledge, literature, 
and liberality, as Mr. Johnfon appears to have been, fpeak in 
this manner concerning the deliverance, which, it may be juftly 
fuppofed every friend to civil liberty, alone, muft efteem a bleffing, 
Again he fays, * the pofleffions had been, in the fafhionable phrafe 
then ufed, appropriated to fuperftitious purpofes ;’ we hope it is 
the fafbionable phrafe now, and ever will be fo; for it is evident 
and certain truth, Many of the fa/bions of that, or.of this day, 
cannot be much commended ; but this is founded in reafon, and 
fupported by Chriftianity. If fuch were the objects of antiqua- 
rian refearches, to cherifh or awaken a dark and bigoted fuper- 
ftition, it were better that they fhould be difcouraged and with- 
crawn. When an inherent holinefs of places is imagined and 
admitted ; a pillar, or a poft, however miferable its workman- 
fhip, becomes the object of refpect equally with that which is 
moft ingenioufly and fcientifically finifhed. But the man of 
tafte and learning regards things with a different eye; he ob- 
ferves and confults with a view to information, entertainment, 
and improvement. It has therefore given us concern to re- 
mark, as we have fometimes done among this clafs of writers, 
any fymptoms of fo idle and dangerous a {pirit! We have a 
little farther fpecimen of it in the prefent number, among the 
papers of Mr. S. Gale. In one of the letters which gives a 
fhort hiftory of St. Ambrofe, who lived in the fourth century, 
among other things, we are gravely told, that * it was obferved, 
that while an infant, lying in his cradle, a {warm of bees were 
{een to go in and out at his mouth, which omen was afterwards 
verified, he being for his eloquence ftyled, ** Doctor Melli- 
fluus.” Ambrofe, or Saint Ambrofe, if it is more approved, 
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was no doubt a good and worthy man; but it does not follow 
that we are to receive every tale concerning him which fancy, 
or credulity, or pious fraud have produced, In another part of 
this letter it is faid, in favour of St. Ambrofe, ‘ that he op- 
pofed the re-eftablifhment of the Jewith fynagogue, though 
Theodofius was willing to confentto it.” We muft confefs, it 
appears to us, that in this inftance the Emperor difcovered a 
better and a more Chr1/fian (pirit than the Saint. 

Some things in this number may be chiefly worth preferving 
in their connection with the members of the Spalding fociety, 
ard the general plan of this work; but it were eafy, did our 
limits allow it, to feleét many paflages which would be agree- 
able to the Reader. Mr. Johnfon, amidft all the engagements 
of his immediate profeflion, had a mind warmly devoted to fub- 
jects of literature, and efpecially the ftudy of antiquities. He 
was a principal perfon in the revival of the London Antiquarian 
Society, in 1737, and he eftablifhed a regular communication 
between that and this inferior one in the country. For the be- 
nefit of the latter, he exerted himfelf in various ways, and con- 
tributed, by different fubjects which he prefented to their view, 
and differtations which he delivered; fome of which are here 
depofited. Sometimes thefe were connected with his employ- 
ment as a lawyer: as, particularly, we are told, that. he drew 
up a fhort treatife in Latin, at the inftance of the Rev, Mr. 
Sam. Wefley, intitled, ** Jurifprudentia Jobi,” with critical 
notes and drawings of the Asgpos, or feat, trom whence Job ad- 
miniftered juftice : “fob, xxix. 7. * From the title one may pre- 
fume, fays the Editor, he gave’the law as high antiquity as he 
could claim for it; or if he acquie(ced in the decifion that brings 
the book of Job as low as the Babylonifh captivity, ne may be 
prefumed to have detailed a fy(tem of Eaftern legiflation from 
the time of Mofes to that of Kara,’ 

In refpe&t to the antiquity ot law, as foon as focieties began 
to form, it would appear that rules were neceflary for the pre- 
fervation of order and comfort, and rules would ‘naturally offer ; 
fo far the law certainly has great antiquity. Thefe rules 
would alfo vary and multiply according to the differing cir- 
cumftances and connections among mankind; but not, if prue 
dently and juftly modelled, in fuch a manner as to become 
themfelves an opprefficn of thofe whom they ought to defend 
and afift. The firft and true principles of Jaw are plain and 
eafy, though the fituations and changes amoag men are multi- 
faricus and almoft endlefs, which occafions an increafe and va-~ 
riation of rules: yet thefe might be reduced to moderate com- 
pafs, and rendered intelligible, were it not for other arts and 
forms which throw a myftery over it, which render the fudy of 


the law, as.it is called, the ftudy of a heap of jargon; and which 
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private and party intereft find it beneficial to maintain, But fo 
it too often and generally is, that men are lefs folicitous to con- 
fult the eafe and welfare of each other, than how they may moft 
effectually enrich and aggrandize themf{elves. ; 

One of Mr. Johnfon’s diflertations is on Murrhine veffels. In 
the Roman laws, hiftorians, and poets, mention is fometimes 
made of murrhina and murrhea vafa as of very great price and 
efteem: thefe words are generally tranflated, porcelain; this 
writer endeavours to fhew that they were probably a kind of 


agate. Another differtation is on a MS. of St. Paul’s Epiftles, 


to which is tacked ¢ a copy of the Plea of Pinenden.’ The MSS. 
formerly belonged to the Abbey at Canterbury. It is a quarto 
Latin MS. in Saxon characters, written on vellum. But the 
diflertation relates very little to St. Pau/’s Epifiles; it is chiefly 
employed about the law-fuit, between Lanfrank, Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, and Odo, Bifhop of Bayeux, Earl of Kent, and 
half-brother to William the Conqueror, concerning fifteen ma- 
nors, two townfhips, and many rights and liberties of the fee 
of Canterbury, of which the Earl had, under the colour of the 
Conqueror’s grant, difpoficfled archbifhop Stigand, the plain- 
tiff’s immediate predeceflor, Lanfrank gained the caufe. The 
record is curious, particularly, as, in the opinion of Lord Chief 
Juftice Hales, it feems to fhew, that William I. claimed the 
dominion of England by better and more eligible titles than the 
invidious one of conqueft. Other diflertations relate to fran- 
chifes, and counties palatine; ancient deeds and leafes; the 
mint at Lincoln; acurious vellum manufcript roll, varioufly 
ornamented, being a very ancient a/fize of bread, according to 
the orders in King John’s time; the will of Robert Bele, in 
Latin, curioufly written on vellum, dated Nov. 30, 13953 im- 
perial armoury at Bruffels, with many other articles. In one 
Jetter, Mr. S. Gale vindicates a paflage in Virgil from the cen- 
fures of Monfieur Huet. The paflage is in the Georgics, iv. 
511. Virgil, fays M. Huet, makes the nightingale fing under 
the fhade of a poplar tree, and immediately after, this fong is a 
nocturnal fong ; but how can the night and the fhadow of a 
poplar tree’have any reference the one to the other? Mr. Gale 
finds an eafy anfwer to the queftion in fuppofing it to be a moon- 
light night. He farther obferves, the word umbra, may imply 
not merely a fhade, but a place of refuge or protection, as Pflalm 
Wii. Jub umbra alarum protetionem quero; and thus, in fome in- 
ftances, Virgil appears to have ufed the term. ‘For certainly, 
fays Mr. Gale, a large fpreading tree is a very good defence 
from winds, from threatening fiorms, or fhowers of the incle- 

ment fkies,’ 
Maurice Johnfon has acquired great reputation by his dili- 
gent and learned labours. The Society he formed, and in a 
great 
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great degree fupported, was a rational, laudable, ufeful aflocia- 
tion: the Public are obliged to Mr. Nichols for preferving 


thefe memoirs concerning them, H 
_ @ 





Art. VIl. A Differtation on Duelling. Publifhed by Appointment, 
as having gained a Prize (May 1784) in the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge; By Richard Hey, LL.D. Fellow of Magdalen Hall. 


8vo. 1s, 6d. Cadell, &c. 


rey H E decifion of perfonal quarrels by fingle combat, with 

_ deadly weapons, in which fuperior ftrength, fkill, or even 

chance, are the only tefts appealed to for the decifion of right 

and in which the party injured in the firft inftance, if reduced 
to beg his life, if irrecoverably lamed, or killed on the fpot, is 
declared to have received fatisfaction), is fuch an infult upon 
common fenfe, that it is perfectly confiftent to find common 
fenfe rejected, and the prattice fupported by a peculiar childifh 
code of its own, under the name of the laws of honour. 

Were it not that this fpecies of infatuation fometimes pro- 
duces fuch ferious confequences, it might be deemed a proftitu- 
tion of the powers of reafon to argue with thofe who are fubject 
to its influence; but the many fatal cataftrophes thus refulting 
from the moft frivolous caufes, frequently prompt thinking men 
to addrefs arguments to a fet of Quixottes, on the only fubjed&t 
perhaps that, like the hero of La Mancha, difcompofes their in- 
tellects. 

If thefe felf-avengers were in general found to be men of the 
cleareft and moft extenfive underftanding, and of the moft exem- 
plary conduct, their errors might claim fome degree of refpect ; 
but men of current honour are feldom clofe thinkers ; and, ge- 
nerally, from a diffipated courfe of life, become fuch fuperficial 
odfervers, that Dr, Hey may be fairly prefumed to attack their 
principles with arguments beyond their comprehenfion, even if 
we were to fuppofe them willing to attend to his reafoning. It 
is far more natural, however, to fuppofe one of thele gentlemen, 
after reading the title, and perhaps a few lines of the firft para- 
graph, to tofs the pamphlet from him cavalierly, with ** damn 
the collegian, and his diflertation too!” In brief, this accurate 
performance may be claffled among thofe that convince every 
a except the very people for whofe ufe the author took up 
the pen. 

The law of England views not only the combatants, but their 
feconds, in the character of perfons engaged in the aé of deli- 
berate murder; or, in other words, is fo unpolite as to deem men 
of irafcible honour deferving of a halter; though, as our author 
oblerves, juries are generally too tender to beftow this reward on 


them. But fince the fear of difgrace is one of the pleas for hav- 
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ing recourfe to a duel, and fince by miftaken Jenity the prefent 
Jaw has loft its terrors, it might perhaps be of fervice to make 
Pk a eae fure of meeting difgrace in the moft fearful 


formiat the place of combat, whether the actors exhibit there a 
tragedy or a farce. Highway-robbery, houfe-breaking, and 
duelling, are all 2éts of defperation ; and we fee what is deemed 
‘the higheft penalty of the Jaw, is too weak to reftrain either of 
them: but there are higher penalties than death fuited to each 
of them. We well know that robbers would rather be hanged 
at once, than endure a life of labour; and the honour of duel- 
lifts is of fo tender a kind, that they will brave both inftant and 
judicial death, fooner than endure what they efteem difgrace. 
Suppose then all the parties engaged in a duel, or in fending a 
challenge, were, without mitigation, fubjected to the pillory, and 
all the future difabilities attendant on fuch a fentence, which 
would reduce the merits of every tranfaction of this nature toa 
fummary iflue; fuppofe alfo, as in the cafe with perfons ftand- 
ing mute, that the aét of flying the country were to incur con- 
vidtion ; it is probable that very little blood would afterward be 
fhed in affairs of honour. 

After naving been thus far feduced from the immediate cone 
fideration of this treatife, to engage as auxiliaries in its general 
fubjeci, we return to our diseét duty, by declaring, that though 
the circumftance of gaining a prize from competitors is rather 
an evidence of comparative, than of pofitive excellence, yet this 
diflertation has the real merit of containing a ful, critical, and 
judicious examination of the principles on which the praétice of 
duels is founded and vindicated. 

The fubjeét has not that novelty in it that will juftify our 
appropriating much room to Dr. Hey’s performance, ‘To our 
general approbation of his clofe reafoning, we fhall therefore 
only f{pecify the heads under which he treats it. Thefe are, 
Duelling confidered, with reference to equity between indivi- 
duals ;—with reference to the good order of fociety ;—ta cou- 
rage ;—-to magnanimity ;--to virtue in general ;—and with re- 
ference to honour. In all thefe points of view, the abfurdity of 
duels is fhewn with much ability and addrefs. We fhall now 
gratify our readers with a detached fpecimen of his ftyle and 
Janguage, 

fter a very particular fcrutiny into the virtue of courage ; 
and proving that degree of it which prompts men to duelling, to 
be ot a very low and inferior kind, the fuperiority of mind, 
termed magnanimity, is decribed in the following citation : 

* Magnanimity is feen in overlooking fome things as trifles, 
which affect many perfons as evils deierving their ferious regard. 
Whether they proceed from accident, from the inattention of the 


carelefs, from the rude impertinence of an inferior, or the mean 
pride 
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pride of a fuperior, the great mind looks down upon them with a 
cool negle& which difarms them of all power to hurthim. We 
would not be underflood to recommend a total infenfibility under 
defigned affronts; but there are certainly many appearances of this 
kind, which it is more manly and noble to pafs by without any no- 
tice at all. Sometimes what has the appearance of an intended af- 
front, is in reality purely accidental; at other times it is owing to 
nething worfe than inadvertence ; and even when defigned, it may 
have fome excufe from the heat of paflion, from mifapprehenfion, or 
wrong information. Nay, where none of thefe can be urged in ex- 
cufe for it, ftill there is often fo low a degree of bad intention, fo 
little virulence exifting in the mind of the perfon offending, that, if 
the offended perfon could but look in the other’s breaft without the 
intervention of any deceitful medium, he would be furprifed to find 
how {mall the object was which had formed fo large a picture upon 
his imagination. Now it is a property of this ‘greatnefs of foul 
w! ich we are contemplating, that it enables a man to enter fimply 
and with eafe into the feelings and paffions of ethers, without dif- 
covering any thing worfe in thofe paflions when directed againit 
himfelf, than when directed againft an indifferent perfon. By his 
enlarged conception, he comprehends the whole of mankind in one 
view, and fees himfelf only as a fingle individual among that vatt 
multitude. 

* How will the captious and quarrelfome bear the teft of a compa- 
1ifon with this charaéter? Does any one pride himfelf upon the 
maxim of never putting up an affront? It is not the maxim of a 
great mind. What isa fingle perfon, that he mutt require all others, 
in every fituation, in the eagernefs of bufinefs, in the career of plea- 
fure, in the abfent moment of diftracting care, in the dejected feafon 
of grief and melancholy, to be always fo guarded and fo attentive to 
him, as to be guilty of nothing which can be conftrucd into an af- 
front? A tranfgreffion of etiquette, a haughty look, a particular 
emphafis in pronouncing words otherwife harmlefs, are offences 
again the Majefty of a felf-important being, fuch as cannot be 
pafied over unnoticed. ‘They muit either be immediately expiated 
with blood ; or, if fome of the flighteft kind are not judged to re- 
quire fo fevere an atonement, they are at leaft carefully regifered in 
the memory, that, if further occafion offers, they may be brought to 
account. And when a perfon has been fo unhappy as to irrixate a 
capilous man, by a number of thefe minute aitences which are 
{caicely capable of being eftimated or deferibed; it is fometimes 
thovght neceflary by the offended perfon to put a direct and un- 
€q' 1vocal affront upon the original offender, for the mere purpofe of 
bringing matters to extremities. 

‘ Where is the magnanimity of all this minutenefs and precifion, in 
exzéting whatever a man thinks to be cue to him? Though we 
fheuld allow that he does not exact any thing more than what in 
ftriétnefs is his due; yet, to act upon fuch a fyftem as this, is to 
forget the univerfal imperfe&tion of every thing human, and to fet 
up one’s fel/f as an objeét to which the world is required to pay an 
avention greater than it pays, or can be expected to pay, to the ge- 
nvality of individuals, 
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‘ But let us now imagine a great and fubftantial injury offered ; 
fuch that no man can be fuppofed infenfible of it without a reproach 
upon his feelings, and fuch as both the fafety of the individual and 
the good of the public require to be punithed, in order to prevent a 
repetition of it. That duelling 1s totally improper as the means of 
reparation or punifhment, with refpect both to the individual and the 

ublic, we have attempted to fhew in the firft and fecond parts of 
this diflertation. ‘Therefore the only enquiry here is, how far it is 
agreeable to true greatnefs of mind, to fight a duel from the mere 
impulfe of refentment, diftin& from all rational views of reparation, 
or an equitable and ufeful punifhment. 

¢ Refentment, thus feparated from every good motive, is no other 
than the mere fpirit of revenge: which is entirely the vice of a little 
mind, and a direét contrait to that generofity of fympathy which 
prompts us to rejoice in the happinefs of others, and to weep over 
their diftrefs. Revenge may fuit the confined and abject notions of 
a favage, who lives in a ftate of perpetual war with men and brutes, 
and whofe higheft ideas of happinefs and glory rife not higher than 
to victory over an enemy. Buta civilized education teaches men, 
with the abfurd exception only of thofe cafes in which the reputed 
point of honour is concerned, to fupprefs every indication of this 
paffion, to lay afide all ferocity of manners, to fhew a forwardnefs in 
conferring favours and an abhorrence of committing an injury, nay 
even to exprefs a conflant attention to the interefts and the feelings 
of others, ftudious at the fame time to betray no anxiety about their 
own. And it is aftonifhing to fee men, who, in their ordinary be- 
haviour, demonflrate a great and generous turn of mind, recurring 
fuddenly, for a fingle purpofe, for a fingle aftion, to the mean and 
contemptible principles of the untutored barbarian,’ 

In conclufion, the vicious propenfity to duelling would not 
require to be expofed in this elaborate manner, if affairs of ho- 


uour were not treated with too much refpeét in the criminal 


courts, 
4 
N. 


Art. VIII. Az Hifforical and Political View of the Conftitution and 
Rewolutions of Geneva, in the Eighteenth Century. Written ori- 
ginally in French, by Francis D’Ivernois, Efg. LL. D. (late Citi- 
zen of Geneva), and tranflated by John Farell, A. M. 8vo. 5S. 
boards. Cadell. - 1784. 





H E late political revolution in Geneva, is an event in 

4 which every friend to liberty muft take a melancholy in- 
tereft; as it fhews how little fecurity, even in the prefent en- 
lightened period, the moft righteous caufe can derive from 
theoretical principles, when it has to contend with ambition and 
avarice. Viewed in this light, the difputes of a fmall commu- 
nity, with its chief magiftrates, become an object deferving of 
univerfal attention: and it will be an important as well as curi- 
Ous point of inquiry, to trace back its lofs of freedom to the 
more 
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more remote caufes, and mark the gradual encroachments of 


tyrannical power. ' . 
a is with the defign of tracing thefe encroachments in the 


ftate of Geneva, that this hiftory is written, The author, 
through the whole narrative, keeps in view this fingle objeat, 
and writes with the warmth of an honctt citizen, and a true 
friend to the rights of mankind. The hiftory, after a brief ine 
troduction, defcribing the conftitution of the Genevan ftate, 


begins with the noble ftruggle made for the recovery of liberty 
at the revolution in 1707. From this time, the rife and pro- 

refs of French influence are pointed out; the feveral difputes 
which have arifen between the fenate and the people are related 
in detail; the principal points of debate are examined ; and a 
feries of facts is exhibited, with the defign of fixing the charge 
of political injuftice upon the fenate, Though the narrative 
was evidently drawn up under the ftrong impreffion of indig- 
nant feelings, it has, neverthelefs, every appearance of veracity. 
The following account of the fufferings of J. J. Rouffeau at 
Geneva, may ferve as a fpecimen of the work. 

‘ Had the able men at the head of affairs been contented with 
enervating the citizens by the introduction of luxury; had they con- 
tinued the fecret and flow encroachments that, for twenty years, they 
had carried on againit the edict of 1738; itis evident from every cir- 
cumftance, that they muft have gradually tranfmitted to their chil- 
dren the reins of a real ariftocracy. But nothing proves more 
ftrongly the danger of liftening to the counfels of ambition, than the 
imprudence with which the fenate repeatedly exerted ftretches of 
authority, fit only to alarm the imagination of the citizens, at a time 
when increafe of knowledge taught the public to plead for and fup- 
port their rights. . 

‘ Perfonal liberty was the firft object of the fenate’s attack. Two 
merchants, unjuftly fufpected of having been concerned in a robbery, 
were publicly dragged to prifon, without being allowed the privilege 
of being firft brought before the fyndics, as was required by law. 
Some time after, they were declared innocent ; but they obtained no 
fort of indemnification. One of them, 4. G. Binet, ruined by this 
illegal imprifonment, in vain exerted himfelf to engage the citizens 
to fupport him againft grievances, in which the fafety of every indi- 
vidual was concerned. Their filence deceived the fenate with re- 
gard to the real difpofitions of the people, and they ventured on a 
career of which they had not fufficiently meafured the extent. 

‘ 7. F. Rouféau was come to Geneva to return to the proteftant 
communion, from whence he had ftrayed through the folly of youth- 
ful days fpent in romantic wandering. He fludied in the conftitu- 
tion of his country thofe great principles of political economy, that 
he foon after difplayed, and which increafed that celebrity fo much 
lamented by him towards the clofe of his life. During a refidence 
of fome months at Geneva, he preferred the fociety of private citi- 
zens to that of men in power, whofe pomp and principles he held in 
deteflation. His attachment to the people, the value he fet on the 
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title of citizen of Geneva, the efteem of his countrymen, his connee. 
tion with the quondam deputy Deduc, his fondnefs for political equa- 
lity, and his contempt for the rich, which he fometimes carried too 
far, drew’on him the hatred of the partifans of ariftocracy, who have 
been, without doubs, the real authors of all his misfortunes. 

‘ We have been affured that they made feveral attempts to induce 
him to dedicate to the fenate his difcourfe on the origin of the in- 
equality of conditions ; but this great man perfevered in paying he. 
mage to the fovereignof his country: the extent of genius, the fenfi. 
bility of difpofition played in his dedication, were admired by his 
enemies; but they never could forgive his refuial, the luftre be- 
ftowed on the fovereignty of his fellow-citizens, or his efforts to 
eftablifh among them the liberty and fevere virtue of republicans. It 
was whifpered from that moment, that he was the inftigator of fedi- 
tion already prepared in his focial :entra&. His view in that work, 
faid they, was to deffroy government in general, and in particular to 
fubvert that of Geneva. Thus, for having written a panegyric on his 
country’s conflitution, the virtuous Rouw/éau was accufed of withing 
to fubvert it, and became himfelf one of the firit victims of the inva. 
fions it had fuffered from defigning men. 

‘ The Emilius nad been condemned, and a warrant iffued by the 
parliament of Paris for apprehending its author; the magiftrates of 
Geneva went further ftill: fcarce were the Emilius and the focial con- 
tra publifhed, when the fenate declared thefe two writings raf, 
{candalous, impious, tending to Jubvert the chriftian religion, and all go- 
vernment ; the two treatiies were torn by the hands of the common 
hangman ; and, by an unprecedented procedure, their abfent author, 
refiding in France, outiawed in Paris, and whofe work had been 
printed in Holland with permiffion, had a warrant iffued againft his 

erfon in Geneva. 

‘ Qn the day that this fatal fentence was pronounced, the republic 
feemed covered with a veil of darknefs. Struck with an impreffion 
of grief and furprize, the friends of Rouféau, that is almoft all the 
citizens, addreffed each other, with tears in their eyes, ‘‘ Alas! what 
will become of us, if the veneration with which one of our fellow- 
citizens has infpired us, renders him criminal in the eyes of our ma- 
giftrates?) Whatare the new calamities with which they threaten 
us? Do they imagine that we have degenerated from the virtues, or 
forgotten the wife exhortations of our fore-fathers? Do they hope 
to make us approve of their revenge, by mafking their conduét with 
a fictitious refpect for religion, whilit they are preparing to trample it 
under foot.* ?” 

‘ The religious zeal with which the fenate coloured this fentence, 
was too flender an artifice not to be feen through by moft foreigners; 
it was known to all Europe that the men who burnt in Geneva the 





* One magiftrate alone, the fyndic Yallabert, combated the opi- 
nion of the reft, but was not liftened to; it was propofed, but in- 
effeftually, by fome of the fenators, that the fentence fhould be fuf- 
Anta for a time. One of them, Dupfan junior, on his return 

ome, faid to his wife, with confternation in his looks, «* Iam much 
afraid that we have prepared new misfortunes for the republic.” 
writings 
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writings of Roufeau, publicly tolerated within the walls of the fame 

city, the imprefiion and fale of Voltaire’s works, in which the Chrift- 

jan religion is attacked at its very root ; whilit Rouffeau was for lop- 
ing off fome branches only, to give more vigour to the trunk, 

« Moreover, this fentence was equally contrary to the principle of 
juttice, according to which it is not allowed to try a man in two 
different ftates for the fame offence; contrary to the rights of nature, 
which forbid condemnation without granting time for defence ; con- 
trary to the toleration, which had jong before been eftablifhed in 
Geneva for works on the rights of man ; and, in particular, contrary 
to the fpirit of meeknefs and charity profeffed by the proteftant reli- 
gion; a religion which, far from forbidding a refpectful examin- 
ation, wifely recommends it to its cifciples. This is not all: to 

repare chains for Roufeau, the fenate of Geneva violated, with re- 
{pect to him, the law which conferred on the court of confiitory + the 
firit cognizance of religious offences; ’tis before this tribunal, fays 
the law, that who/oever utters opinions contrary to the eftatlifoed reli- 
gion, muft be fummoned: if he fubmits, let him be tolerated without 
feandal or defumation; if be be obftinate, let him be reprimanded, 
&c f. 

‘ This Jaw, the work of Calvin, was wifely intended to prevent 
religion from becoming, in the hands of government, a means of 
oppreffion. It was under this Jaw More//i had been tried two cen- 
turies before; and the apofile of toleration deferved at leaft that de- 
gree of refpect from his country as to prevent her, in order to difgrace 
him, from trampling upon her laws, her cuftoms, and every prin- 
ciple of juftice. The affliction of Rovfeau, the indignation of all 
Europe, and the confternation of his patriotic fellow-citizens, at this 
unjuft decree, are already fufficiently known. 

* Let it not be imagined, however, that this refolution was taken in 
ond of thofe moments of delirium, againit which even the moit vir- 
tuous governments cannot be always on their guard. Could we but 
fearch into the records of revenge, we should perhaps difcover, that 
the partifans of ariftocracy in Geneva were the very men who fug- 
gefted to the parliament of Paris that ftroke of intolerance, which 
they fhewed fuch eagernefs to imitate; at leait the manner in which 
they prepared their decree, the {iretches of authority with which they 
fupported it §, and the perfecutions with which the unfortunate 

Rouffeau 





+ The confifory is a tribunal chiefly compofed of the paftors of 
the city and country, and twelve laymen. This tribunal fuper- 
intends the.infpection of morals, and the fupport of the ecclefiattical 
police. 

t Ecclefiaftical ordinances, art 88. 

§ Rouféeay’s relations demanded from the fenate a copy of the de. 
cree; it was refufed, and we may judge how alarming thele dark 
proceedings muft have been to the citizens. 

Another proceeding no lefs alarming, was the injultice done to 
Bardin the bookfeller. Before the condemnation of the Emtlius, a 
magiftraie of police afked him, if he did not expe that work? 
Lardin replicd, that he had fome copies on the way; the magiitrate 

I fummoned 
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Rouffau was thenceforward chafed from place to place, leave us no 


room to doubt. 
* An event to which his fentence gave rife, had alfo a confiderable 


influence on the fucceeding troubles. Piet, a citizen of an ancient 
and diftinguifhed family, cenfured, in a letter addreffed to one of his 
friends, fome paflages in the /octal contra@; but he condemned in 
far ftronger terms the decree of the fenate againft its author; which 
he attributed to the intereft of the Tronchin family, and to their 
complaifance for Voltaire, jealous of Roufeax’s reputation, 

‘Ina fhort time feveral manufcript copies of this letter were circu: 
Jated through the city. Every tribunal will have its decrees re. 
{pected : the fenate of Geneva, exafperated at fuch a cenfure, were 

reparing for revenge, when Piet, in hopes of warding off the 
low, declared to the fyndics that he was the author of the letter, 
and was forry for having written it. : 

‘ This weaknefs, joined to his confeflion, determined the Tronchin 
family to arraign his condu&. This family, devoted to France, 
where they were already laying the foundation of the credit to which 
they afpired, were trying every means to lord itin Geneva. Two 
of the family were members of the fenate, and a third had recently 
been eleéted attorney-general *, This laft was particularly formi- 
dable by the influence which his knowledge had acquired him, by 
the ftyle of grandeur which his fortune enabled him to fupport, and 
above all by his abilities. 

‘ It was he that denounced to the fenate the /ocial contra@; and 
his honour appeared engaged to fupport the fentence he had dictated: 
his family was triumphant: Pé&et,was condemned to prifon, to afk 
pardon of the fenate, and to fuffer a year’s fufpenfion of all his ho- 
norary rights.’ 

The tranflation, if not elegant, is faithful and correct. E 

® 





Art. IX. The Natural Son: a Comedy. Performed at the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane. By Richard Cumberland, Efg. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Dilly. 1785. 
N this play, as in his tragedy of the Carmelite, the Author 
has conftructed his fable on the ftory of a young man, up- 





fummoned him to give notice whenever he fhould receive them. The 
bookfeller punctually obeyed the order ; but how was his honefty re- 
warded? The fenate feized on his copies, refufed to pay for them, 
and thus exhsbited in their own conduct an example of the injuftice 
which they had been employed to punifh. 

Nothing lefs than the indignation even of the partifans of the fe- 
nate was fufficient to make them do juftice. It was on a repre- 
fentation of the citizens that they at lait confented to pay for the 
books ; and they had then the boldnefs to advance as a principle, 
that no matter of private intereft foould be the fubje& of a public repre- 
Jentation. This expreffion alone is fufficient to charaéterize the 
ariftocratic faction of Geneva ; we know not of any thing equal to it, 
even in the annals of defpotifm. 


* He was one of the fenators degraded in 1754. 
wards 
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wards of twenty years of age, whofe origin is obfcure, Fables, 
on this plan, were common among the ancienjs, and have often 
been adopted by the moderns, particularly by Mr. Cumberland 
himfelf. He has not, however, in our opinion, managed a 
fiction of this nature, either in the prefent or former dramas, 
with the addrefs which it requires. Among other imperfections, 
he unravels his plot too early, and too inartificially, which re- 
duces him to the neceflity of filling up the remaining acts with 
awkward perplexities, and forced incidents, not arifing naturally 
from each other, but tending too palpably to protract the cata- 
ftrophe. We cannot better illuftrate and confirm this aflertion, 
than by fubmitting to the Reader a {cene which we think one of 


the beft, perhaps the very beft, in this comedy. 


‘SCENE aChamber. Enter Blufhenly and Lady Paragon. 

‘ Lady P. So you’ve efcaped from the bottle, but there’s a worfe 
danger in wait for you: my aunt Pheebe is out of port, and has fet 
all {ails in full chace; ribbons and gauzes ftreaming at her top, fig- 
nals of diftreit virginity on its cruife for a confort. 

© Blufb. \s there no looking-glafs in this houfe that will fpeak a 

Jain truth to her! 

‘ Lady P. Uellebore can’t cure her: don’t you know there is 
nothing fo foolifh as the follies of genius, nothing fo weak as the 
weaknefies of the wife? 

‘ Blufo. Truly obferved !—and if fhe will take the promiffory 
notes of that fwindler Vanity, before the folid fecurity of honeft 
Nature, who can heip it ? 

‘ Lady P. Nobody; for let Truth write ever fo legibly, Love is 
blind, you know, and can’t read it: fad confufion in the human in- 
telleéts that little mifchievous deity is apt to make ; dnd when he 
aims an arrow at my aunt, he muft be a forry archer, if he does not 
hit fo broad a mark.—After all, Harry, what do you mean to do? 
fhe is very rich. 

‘ Blufo. And 1am very poor, but that’s no proof I am very mer- 
cenary. 

‘ Lady P. She has one ftrong feature in her favour. 

‘ Blue. Her ftrong box, I grant you. Your Ladyfhip feems to 
think money a tempting circumftance, and fo it is in the world’s 
opinion ; but I am interefted to know your real fentiments: fuffer 
me to afk, if fora moment you can put yourfelf in my fituation, 
wou’d you marry Mrs. Phoebe Latimer? 

‘ Lady P. Humph! that’s a home gueftion, and before I anfwer 
it, I muit know what your fituation is. 

* Blu. A thing without parents, and without a name; a waif, 
aftray, that your father has taken up upon his manor, and keeps 
upon the trefpafs till its beggarly owner perhaps fhall reclaim it. 

‘ Lady P. Hold, hold, hold! you quite miftake me, you diftrefs 
me ;—’tis not your circumftances, Harry, but your affections, that 
my queftion points at; and fure I ought to know the ftate of that 
perfon’s heart, for whom I am call’d upon to anfwer in fuch a cafe: 
refolve my queition therefore, and I will reply to your’s. 


© Blufp. 
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© Blu. 1 believe we had better drop the fubje&. 

‘ Lady P. By no means. Am to fuppofe you alike indifferent 
to all women? that your heart is entirely difengaged ? 

‘ Blufo. 1 beg there may be no fuch fuppofition made. 

« Lady P. Am I then to fuppofe the contrary? 


‘ Blufb. Madam! 
‘ Lady P. Nay, be fincere, hide nothing from your advocate in 


your own caufe. , 

‘ Blufo. I have no caufe ; [ will not fpeak a falfity, and I cannot 
declare the truth.— Farewell! [ Going. 

‘ Lady P. Where’s the man running ?—Come back: muft I take 
up that glove, pray, or you? (drops her glove, which he takes up)— 
Stoop, proud fpirit, ftoop! 

‘ Blufo. T humbly afk your pardon. (Tenders her the glove.) 

* Lady P. Aman of gallantry wou’d have kept it.—Oh ! if thou 
hadft but half an eye, the brains but of a wren, the fmalleft grain of 
intuition in thee or about thee, thou muft ere this have feen and 
known —— 

‘ Blufo. What? tell me what. 

‘ Lady P. What! all ye Powers forbid that I fhould tell thee 
what !—Go, get thee gone, thou art good for nothing but to put 
me out of fpirits. 

¢ Blufo. Turn me not away till you are reconciled :—inftruct me, 
I befeech you, how I am to aét with Mrs. Phoebe; for I am diftrefs’d 
beyond meafure. 

‘ Laay P. Well, then, if you are difpofed for a practice, F’ll fight 
this quarter for my aunt, and you fhall defend that for yourfelf.— 
Speak, are you ready? 

¢ Blufo. No, no, no; that will never do. 

‘ Lady P. Defend yourfelf, for I am coming on.—We are now 
alone, my dear Harry; and as I know you to be the man J may 
confide in, I fhall not fcruple to avow you are the man of all the 
world I moft approve and love: a thoufand opportunities have oc- 
curr’d for you to difcover this, but the delicacy of your principle has 
determin’d you to meet my affection with indifference ; I am now 
refolv’d to prove if that indifference be real or aflum’d ; the meafure’ 
may feem out of character with {trict propriety, but love on my 
part, and backwardnefs on your’s, compel me to declare myfelf ; and 
thus I offer you a fond, a faithful, a devoted heart. 

© Blufo. Stop, ftop, for pity’s fake! you put me out of every 
thing I had to > ] tell you this will never do. 

‘ Lady P. You'll tell me of your obligations to my family; 
anfwer, they are offices that leave us your debtors:—you’ll fay, you 
are unknown, dependant, deftitute; therein you humble me, and 
aggrandize yourfelf; for, with all the nobler fuperiorities of nature 
on your fide; you leave me nothing but a poor advantage on the 
fcore of fortune :—as to your fcruples that refpect my father 

* Blufo. Father! you forget you are {peaking for Mrs. Phoebe ; 
you fhould fay drother. 

‘ Lady P. Shou’d 1?—O Harry !—Let it pafs however ; and now 
for your anfwer. 

‘ Blufe, I cannot make any an{wer. 
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¢ Lady P. 1 beg your pardon, you have anfwer’d me, completely 
anfwer’d; I never faw rebuff more peremptorily given. 

‘ Blufo. What do you mean? you puzzle me. 

‘ Lady P. Then practife it again, till you are perfect; and fince 
I’ve got fo little way on Mrs. Phaebe’s fide, take it yourfelf, and I'll 


reply for Mr. Bluthenly. 
‘Blu. ¥xcufe me: I feel myfelf unfit to take up any other cha- 


racter than of the humbleft of your fervaxts, and with all refpect en- 


treat you to releafe me. 
‘ Lady P. By all means; for, to own the truth, I am not yet 


prepar’d to act your part with the infenfibility which it demands,— 
Farewell ! (Exit haftily. 

« Bluf>. O cruel, cruel honour ! | [ Exit.” 

Before the expiration of this fecond act, Blufhenly (now Lat:- 
mer) is made acquainted with the fecret of his birth; yet at the 
opening of the third, in a conference with O’Flaherty and the 
father of Lady Paragon, he ‘ entreats them both to keep the 
matter fecret, till he has feunded the affections of Sir ‘feffery’s 
adorable DAUGHTER.’ Could a more prepofterous reaton be 
affigned ? and could there remain a doubt of her affections after 
their interview in the fcene juft recited? The unknown father 
is however to be produced, and an old maid to be expofed. 
The father is, we think, rather improbably forced among the 
perfonages of the drama; and the old maid is treated moft illi- 
berally. “Fhe fcenes, neverthelefs, are fultained by a dialogue 
abounding with ftrong fentiment, and happy turns of pleafantry, 
and a peculiar vein of character exhibited in the perfons of Rue- 
full and his man Dumps. Our old friend, O’Flaherty, too, 
aéts and talks perfectly confonant to his charaéter in the We/? 
Indian, except in the fcene with Mrs. Phcebe Latimer, wherein 
he propofes to her, in order to accomplifh her wifhes with young 
Blufhenly, not only elopement, but murder. We have fome 
doubts zlfo, whether the degrees of confanguinity between Lati- 
mer and Lady Paragon will admit of a legal marriage between 
them; but, perhaps, as a matural fon is in law {aid to be nullius 
filius, the relationfhip is out of the queftion! On the whole, 
there appears to us to be fome ingenuity, and much abfurdity, 
in the fable; many ftrokes of wit and humour, as well as 
touches of fentiment, though without a faithful exhibition of 


nature, in this comedy. C 
6 





Art. X. Sermons tranflated from the original French of the late 
Reverend James Saurin, Paftor of the French Church at the 
Hague. By Robert Kobinfon. Ins Volumes. Second Edition. 
Svo. 5s. 3d. each Vol. in Boards. Dilly. 1784. 


PY HE firk edition of this work, confifting of four volumes, 
was, as we apprehend, privately diftributed *, This fee 





* Cambridge; printed for the Tranflator, in the years 1775, 
41777, and 1782, 
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cond publication comes more directly under ourreview. -The 
tranflation is introduced by a well-written, though brief ac- 
count of the Reformation in France ; with which hiftory, it is 
obferved, * the lives and even the fermons of the refugees are 
clofely conneéted.’ 

Before we proceed to our review of the Difcourfes of M. Sau- 
rin, we fhall take a little notice of the fhort fketch here given of 
the ftate of religion in that kingdom, till the banifhment of the 
Proteftants by Lewis XIV. We go back, therefore, to the 
fifth century, when Clovis I, a Pagan King, married Clotilda, a 
Chriftian Princefs of the houfe of Burgundy. Clovis, contrary 
to his promife, continued a Heathen, until an occurrence ss faid 
to have rifen, which led him to embrace Chriftianity. Though 
fome of our readers are acquainted with it, we fhall juft introduce 
it, for the fake of the reflections which are added. The ftory 
is this: Clovis, engaged ina defperate battle, and having reafon 
to fear a total defeat, lifted up his eyes to heaven, and put up 
this prayer: ** God of Queen Clotilda, grant me the vidtory, and I 
vow to be baptized, and thenceforth to worfbip no other God but 
thee /”? He obtained the victory ; and, on his return, was bap- 
tized at Rheims. His fifter, with more than three thoufand of 
his fubjects, followed his example, and Chriftianity became the 
profeffed religion of France. On this tale our Author has the 
following obfervation : 

¢ Converfion implies the cool exercife of reafon, and whenever 

affion takes the place, and does the office of reafon, converfion is 
nothing buta name. Baptifm did not wafh away the fins of Clo- 
vis; before it he was vile, after it he was infamous, prattifing all 
kinds of treachery and cruelty. ‘The court, the army, and the 
common people, who were Pagans when the King was Pagan, and 
Chriftian when the King was Chriftian, continued the fame in their 
morals after their converfion, as before. When the Chriftian church, 
therefore, opened her doors, and delivered up her keys to thefe new 
converts, fhe gained nothing in comparifon of what the loft. She 
increafed the number, the riches, the pomp and the power of her 
family ; but fhe refigned the exercife of reafon, the futliciency of 
Scripture, the purity of worfhip, the grand fimplicity of inno- 
cence, truth, and virtue, and became a creature of the ftate. <A vir- 
gin before, fhe became a proftitute now. Such Chriitians, in a long 

ucceflion, converted Chriftianity into fomething worfe than Pa- 
ganifn. They elevated the Chriftian church into a temporal king- 
dom, and they degraded temporal kingdoms into fiefs of the church. 
They founded dominion in grace, and they explained grace to be a 
love of dominion. And by thefe means they completed that gene- 
ral apoftacy known by the name of Pogery, which St. Paul had fore- 
told, and which rendered the Reformation of the fixteenth century 
effential to the interefts of all mankind.’ 

Thefe reflections reach much farther than mere Poperys 
They affect, more or lefs, moft, or all, religious eftablifhments. 

State, 
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State, or political religion, is certainly a very different thing 
m Chriftianity. | 
"enue abjedt and enflaved the French are at prefent, the 
Reformation made formerly confiderable progrefs among them. 
Different caufes, fome good, fome bad, and among the reft, a 
fenfe of natural and religious rights, concurred to promote its 
advancement. For, as this writer juftly obferves, ‘ we mif- 
take, if we imagine that the French have never underftood the 
nature of civil and religious liberty: they have well underftood 
jt, though they have not been able to obtain it. Suum cutque, 
would have been as expreflive a motto as any that the Proteftant 
enerals could have borne.—No nation ever made a more noble 
ftruggle for recovering liberty of confcience, out of the rapa- 
cious hands of the papal priefthood, than the French.’—In a 
degree, and for a time, they fucceeded, when, fome years after 
that dreadful maflacre of Bartholomew day, the famous edié& of 
Nantz was obtained, which gave the Reformed a refpite from 
their fufferings, and reftored quiet to the kingdom. But the 
tranquil period was fhort. When fuch wretches as Richlieu, and 
afterwards /dazarine, by fawning and cunning, raifed them- 
felves to be minifters of ftate, all was overturned, the edict was 
repealed, and perfecution, in its full rage, Jet loofe on the 
Proteftants. Sound policy required a free toleration. It was 
proved, in faét, that this was for the benefit of the country ; but 
arbitrary power, the glory of the Grand Monarque, or rather, 
perhaps, the villainous ambition and intereft of his minifters, 
required other meafures. Befide the numbers who were inhu- 
manly butchered, France is faid to have loft eight hundred thous 
fand people, who fled to other countries, where they found pro 
tection, and returned it, by the riches, the manufactures, and 
other beneficial aids, which they carried with them. At the be- 
ginning of this diftrefs, in the reign of Lewis XIII. and before 
the entire repeal of the edict, which was not till the following 
reign, fome who faw the coming ftorm, and dreaded its weight, 
fled to England in the year 1634; but, fays, our Author, * no 
peace was there. Laud, the tyrant of the Englifh church, had 
a Richlieu’s heart, without his head; he perfecuted them, and 
in conjunction with Wren, and other fuch churchmen, drave 
them back, to the infinite damage of the manufactures of the 
kingdom.’ 

The fketch of the Reformation in France, and perfecution of ’ 
the Proteftants, is followed by fhort memoirs of the life of Mr. 
Saurin. His father was an eminent Proteftant lawyer at Nifmes, 
at which place James Saurin, our author, was born, in 1677, 
and went with his father into exile to Geneva, after the repeal of 
the edi& of Nantz in 1685. In the 17th year of his age he 
quitted his ftudies to go into the army, but foon returned to 
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Geneva, When he had finifhed his ftudies, he pafled about five 
ears in England, and preached with great acceptance among 
his fellow-exiles in London. Here he married; foon after 
which he went to Holland, and at length received an invitation 
from the French church at the Hague, to be one of their paf- 
tors; which he accepted, and continued in the office till his 
death, December 39, 1730. Here, we are told, * he was 
conftantly attended by a very crowded and brilliant audience, 
was heard with the utmoft attention and pleafure ; and, what 
few minifters can fay, the effects of his minifterial labours were 
fcen in the holy lives of great numbers of his people.’ 

Mr. Robinfon gives this farther account of his author: 

‘ His addrefs was perfectly gentec! ; a happy compound of the 
affable and the grave ; at an equal dillance from ruiticity and fop- 
pery. His voice was ftrong, clear, and harmonious, and he never 
loft the management of it. His ftyle was pure, unaffected, and 
eloquent, fometimes plain and fometimes flowery, but never im- 
proper, as it was always adapted to the audience. In the introduc- 
tion of his fermons, h> ufed to deliver himfeif in a tone modeft and 
low ; in the body of the fermon, which was adapted to the under- 
flanding, he was plain, clear, and argumentative, paufing at the 
clofe of each period, that he might difcover by the countenances 
and motions of his hearers, whether they were convinced by his rea- 
foning. In his addreffes to the wicked (and it is a folly to preach 
as if there were none in our allemblies ; Mr. Saurin knew mankind 
too well), he was often fonorous, but oftener a weeping fuppliant 
at their feet: In the one he fuftained the authoritative dignity of his 
office, in the other he exprefled his Matter’s and his own beaevolence 
to bad men, praying them, in Chrif?’s fread, to be reconciled to God. In 
general, adds my friend, his preaching refembled a plentiful fhower 
of dew, foftly and imperceptibly iniinuating itfelf into the minds of 
his numerous hearers, as the dew into the pores of plants, til] the 
whole church was diffolved, and all in tears under his fermons. His 
doétrine was that of the French Proteflants, which at that time was 
moderate Calvinifm. He approved of the difcipline of his own 
churches, which was Prefbyterian. He was an admirable fcholar, 
and, which were his higheft encomiums, he had an unconquerable 
averfion to fin, a fupreme love to God and to the fouls of men, and 
a holy unblemifhed life.—Certainly he haa fome faults; but as I 
have never heard of any, I can publifh none.’ 

To fome of our readers, the following anecdote of the late 
Queen Caroline (when Princefs of Wales, and paffing through 
Holland, in her way to England) may be new. , Mr. Saurin 
had the honour of paying his re{pects to her Royal Highnefs, 
who fingled him out from the reft of the clergy, and faid to 
him, § Do not imagine that, being dazzled with the glory which 
this revolution feems to promife me, I have loft fight of that Ged from 
whom it proceeds. He hath. been pleafed to diftinguifh it with fo 
many extraordinary marks, that I cannot miftake his divine hand ; and 
at confider this long train of favours as immediately coming from 

him, 
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him, to him alone I confecrate them.” Mr. Robinfon obferves on 
this paflage, * It is not aftonifhing, that Saurin fpeaks of this 
condefcenfion with rapture. ‘They are the kind and Chriftian 
actions of the governors of a free people, and not the haughty 
airs of a French tyrant, infulting his flaves, that attack and ine 
flame the hearts of mankind.’ Mr. Saurin received a fare 
ther mark of refpect and eftcem from this Princefs, when he was 
requefted, by her order, to draw up a treatife on the education 
of Princes, with a view to her fon Frederic, the father of his 
prefent Majetty. This he dd: the book was never printed, but 
it was followed by a handfome prefent from the Princefs to the 
Author. 

Mr. Saurin’s principal work was entitled, Difcourfes, hiftori- 
cal, critical, and moral, on the mo/f memorable events of the Old and 
New Teftament. A work undertaken by the defire of a Dutch 
merchant, who expended an immenfe fum in the engraving of a 
number of copper- plates which adorn it. It confifts of fix folio 
volumes. But the third was hardly finifhed before the death of 
the author ; the others were completed by different hands. Be- 
fide fome f{maller tracts, there are twelve volumes of his fermons, 
fome publifhed in his life-time, fome pofthumous, This brings 
us dire€tly to the prefent publication, concerning which we 
fhall give Mr. Robinfon’s relation in his own words : 

‘ Jn regard to this tranflation, it was firft undertaken, by the de- 
fire of a {mall circle of private friends, for our mutual edification. If 
1 have fuffered my private opinion to be prevailed over by others to 
print this tranflation, it is not becaufe I think myfelf able to give 
language to Saurin ; but becaufe | humbly hope that the fentiments 
of the author may be conveyed to the reader by it. His fentiments, 
I think, are in general thofe of the Holy Scripture, and his manner 
of treating them well adapted to imprefs them on the heart. I have 
endeavoured not to difguife his meaning, though I have not been 
able to adopt his ityle; for which cefect, though I print them by 
private fub{fcription for the ufe of my friends, vet { do not offer to 
publifh them to the world for the language of Mr. Saurin. I fhould 
have been glad to have pleafed every {ubfcriber, by inferting thofe 
fermons which were moft agreeable to him, had I known which they 
were; butas this was impoflible, I have followed my own judgment, 
or perhaps expofed my want of it.’ 

Thus modeftly the Tranflator apologizes for his fhare in the 
prefent performance, and folicits the candour of the reader. It 
is a matter of fo much difficulty, efpecially in fome inftances, 
to infufe the fpirit of one language into another, to preferve the 
force, the propriety, or beauty of the fentiment, and at the 
fame time correfpond with the nature and genius of that lan- 
guage into which he tranflates, that a writer thus engaged will 
tad every reafonable allowance from perfons acquainted with 
the fubject, if it appears that he has been really attentive, dili- 
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gent, and faithful. And fuch, we apprehend, is the cafe with 
refpeét to Mr. Robinfon. 

The name of Saurin has long been known and refpected in 
the Proteftant world. His fermons have contributed to maintain 
that efteem which his conduct, while living, appears to have fo 
juftly merited. Severa} of our readers may be fuppofed to have 
perufed fome of the difcourfes with pleafure in their native lan- 
guage; many more, no doubt, will alfo now do it in our own. 
On fome points of doétrine, fuch as the Trinity, and Atone- 
ment, Mr. Saurin feems to have been firm on the fide which, in 
general repute, is termed orthodox: and here all perfons are to 
judge for themfelves as well as they can, while they give to 
others the liberty they claim. But the great aim of his preach- 


‘ing was evidently of a practical kind, enforcing with energy 


every branch of a pious and virtuous conduct. ‘There is a fire, 
a vigour, an animation in the difcourfes, which is not fre- 
quently found ; and they are by no means deftitute of reafoning 
and folid argument. They have the vivacity of the Frenchman, 
which may not in every inftance be fo acceptable to an Englifh 
tafte, at the fame time that they are accompanied with truth and 
judgment. If the preacher declaims, he does not harangue 
without ideas. Perhaps the tranflator {peaks too ftrong, when 
he intimates concerning his expreffion and manner, that it was 
never improper ; for we think there are now and then exception- 
able pafiages ; fome expreffions which an Englifh ear cannot fo 
readily admit, or which might not bear the ftri&t trial of criti- 
cifm and truth. But we may allow for them as fallies of the 
imagination; and we muft alfo allow for the different idiom of 
language, which may caufe that to appear fomewhat exception- 
able in another tongue, which is little or not at all fo in its 
own. Warm Zeal for religion and morality, as infeparably con- 
nected, is manifefted throughout thefe difcourfes; feverity 
againft vice and impiety in a'] their f8rms, united with com- 
paffion, and fervent defire to roc laim men from fuch entangle- 
ments. They are in the manner of addrefs to the audience, 
reproving at times with freedom thofe in every ftation; and ap- 
pealing to the underftanding, and to the heart. It is fometimes 
wonderful, when we find him introducing abftraét, we had al- 
moft faid metaphyfical fubjeéts, how he could explain them fo 
readily : He employs great pains for this purpofe, and is happy 
in his illuftrations, His auditory were far fuperior to thofe to 
which minifters in general are called to preach; but he was fo- 
licitous to render things clear to every capacity. His method 
and manner are fomewhat original, very different from the 
more ufual way of treating a {ubject (whether always fo agree- 
able or not we cannot ealily determing) ; but they are ftriking, 
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nerally convincing, aiming at the heart, and in one way or 


another likely to reach it. 

The firft volume of this colle&tion, in the words of the Edi- 
tor, * aims to fecure the doétrine of a God, againft the attacks 
of atheifts.” The divine attributes are the fubjecis here princi- 
pally confidered ; not indeed in the cool and calm manner of 
Dr. Clarke, and fome other writers; but while he employs rea- 
foning, and manifefts his learning, he entertains us with his 
thoughts and reprefentations. He is the orator, and irrefiltibly 
excites and interefts our attention.—We fhall add a few ex- 
tracts, from whence the reader may form fome judgment of the 
Sermons, and of the Tranflation. It is very eafy to fele& paf- 
fages to the purpofe ; but many that offer would be too long, 
efpecially thofe ef the more reafoning kind, and even in thefe 
we find fonewhat of the declamatory ftrain. We muft there- 
fore content ourfelves with fhorter fpecimens, one of which 
fhall be pare of the introduétion to a difcourfe on the eternity 
of God: the text, One day is with the Lord as a thoufand years, 
and a thoufand years as one day. 

‘ We could not meditate on the words you have heard, my bre- 
thren, without recolle€ting that miraculous cloud which conducted 
the Ifraelites through the defart. It was all luminous on one fide, 
and all opake on the other.—God prefents himfelf to your eyes to- 
day, as he once prefented himfelf to the Ifraelites in that marvellous 
phenomenon. Light on one fide, and darknefs on the other. 4 
thoufand years are with the Lerd as one day, and one day as a thoufand 
years. Let the greateft philofophers, let thofe extraordinary beings 
in whofe formation God feems to have united an angelica! intelli- 
gence to a human body, let them preach in our ftead, let them fully 
explain the words of my text. From what abyfles of exiftence does 
the perfect Being derive that duration, which alike overfpreads the 
prefent, the future, and the paft? how conceive a continuation of 
exiftence, without conceiving a fucceflion of time? how conceive a 
fucceffion of time, without conceiving that he who is fubjeét to it ac- 
quires what he had not before? how affirm, that he who acquires 
what he had not before, confiders a thou/and years as one day, and 
one day as a thoufand years? So many quettions, fo many abyfles, 
ob{curities, darknefles for poor mortals!—But if you confine your- 
felves to a conviction of the truth of the words of my text, particu- 
larly if yor fire to confider them in regard to that influence which 
they ough have on your conduct, you will behold light iffuing 
from every part ; nor is there any one in this aflembly who may not 
approach it with confidence.’ 

Paffing by his farther reafoning on this great fubject, let us 
fubjoin his illuftration of the text: 

* A thoufand years, and one day, are fuch inconfiderable mea- 
fures of duration, that whatever difproportion they have to each 
other, they appear to have none when compared with eternity. 
There is a great difference between one drop of water, and the 
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twenty thoufand baths * which were contained in that famous veffel 
in Solomon’s temple, which, on aceount of its matter and capacity, 
was Called the /ea of bra/s; but this veficl itfelf, in compariion of 
the fea, properly {fo called, was fo fmall, that when we compare all 
it could contain, the twenty thoufand baths, that is, one hundred 
and fixty thoufand pounds weight, appear only as a drop of water. 
The extreme difference between that quant tity of water, and a little 
drop, vanifhes, when compared with the ocean. One drop of water 
with the fea is as twenty thoufand baths, and twenty thoufand baths 
are as one drop of water. ‘There is a great difference between the 
light of a taper and that of a lambeau ; but expofe both to the light 
of the fun, and their difference will be imperceptible. The light 
of a little taper before the fun is as the light of a flambeau, and the 
light of a flambeau as that of a little taper. In like manner, eter- 
nal duration is fo great an object, that it caufeth every thing to dif- 
appear that can be compared with it. 4 thenfand. years are no more 
than one day, nor one day than a thoufand years 3 and thefe two terms, 
fo unequal in themfelves, feem to have a perfect equality, when 
compared with eternity. 

Vhs fermon clofes in the following animated terms: 

‘ Iris faid, that fome days before the deftru@ion of Jerufal em, a 
voice was heard proceeding from the Holy Fg Me and crying, Les 
us go hence. My brethren , fuch a voice addrefles yo We ground 
our exhortations to-d ay, not on the deilruction of one » pe ople only ; 
we preach (if I may be allowed to fay fo) in fight of the ruins of 
this whole univerfe: Yes, from the centre of the trembling world 
and jarring elements, a voice founds, Let us go heace; let ‘us quit 
this earth; give our hopes more folid bafes than enkindled worlds, 
which will fhortly be burnt up:—and then,—pafs away, heavens, 
with a great noife; confume, elements ; burn, ¢ arth, with all thy 
works; periih, univerfe ; perifh, nature ;—our felicity is above all fuch 
catattrophes, —we cleave to the God of ages; to God who is the 
fource of exiftence and duration; to God before whom a thoufand 

ears are as one day, and one day as athoufand years.’ 

It can hardly be neceflary to remind any of our Readers, that 
this text is immediately connedted with an account of the diflo- 
Jution of the world. 

The foregoing extracis and obfervations relate chiefly to the 
firftt volume of Mr. Robinfon’s publication. Of the fubfe- 


quent-volumes we propofe to give fome account in a future ar- 


ticle, #H. 


Art. XI. 4 Tour through Parts of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
in 1778, in a Series of Letters. by Richard Jofeph Sulivan, 
Efq. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
1os. boards. Becket. 1785. 

HIS performance’ was firft given to the Public in the year 
1780 +, and we at that time pointed out to the ingenious 








* A bath is faid to be about feven gallons. 
+ See Review, Vol. LXIII. p. 4. 
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and benevolent (but then unknown) Author, feveral inadverten- 
cies and flips of expreffion which had particularly {truck usin the 
perufal of his work—none of which, however, have we obler ed 
in the prefent edition : he appears, indeed, to have reviled it with 
due care and attention, as the fpecifted inaccuracies are not only 
wholly done away, but the language, in general, is rendered much 
more eafy and corre&t: He informs us, in his Pretace, that ‘to rectify 
miltakes, and to correct errors of the prefs, as well as in a few in- 
{tances of original compolition, the correction of all being impracti- 
cable, hath been the aim of the Author in this new edition. He 
{till, indeed, looks upon his fketches as meagre and defective ; but, 
as he has added a good deal, and decked himfelf even in a few 
more becoming, though borrowed feathers, he flatters himfelf in the 
hope, that his little fight o'er a foil, which, in his mi d, teems 
with rational fatisfaétion, will not be found altogether deficient ia 
thofe unprefuming points, which would induce an Englifh traveller 
to‘fearch into the natural and highly-improved beauties of his own 
country.’ 

Among the additions here {poken of, the principal article, and 
in ovr opinion by far the moft pleafing one, is a fhort account 
of all the celebrated painters, whofe compofitions are to be met 
w.th at the feveral manfions which have been vifited by the au- 
tl.or in his tour. 3 

‘ I] do not mean,’ fays Mr. Sulivan, * to overpower you with a 
profulion of critical knowledge touching their art; neither fhall I 
prefume at a knowledge, which, J] know my own deficiencies too 
well, to fupp fe I poffefs, of attitude, coftume, contour, expreflion, 
cafting, &c. all I thall aim at is, a hint or two ex paffant, and which 
IT have, in fome degree, gathered from their memoirs, that a brief 
acquaintance with each of their itories may lead you to look at their 
works with an eye of kind and curious di/fcrimination.’ 
e|e&s very juftly oblerved by Mr. Addifon, ‘¢ that a Reader 
feldom perules a book with pleafure till he knows fomething 
about the writer of it.’ This obfervation, we think, may with 
propriety be extended to the painter; and doubt not but that the 
enthufiaftic admirer of the productions of a Raffaelle and a Cor- 
regio, will view them with much more fatisfaétion after a pre- 
vious acquaintance with the hittory of the men. 

The following paffages are fele&ted not only by way of fpeci- 
men of Mr. Sulivan’s abilities as a writer, but of his tafte and 
judgment as a connoiffeur : 

‘ Various are the requifites faid to be wanting in a perfon who is 
readily to difcern the perfections of a performance. Independent of 
every thing relative to colours, the chiaro-{curo, drawing, and dee 
fign, a knowledge of anatomy is likewife declared to be effential, 
that the connoiffeur may form a fteady judgment of the {well or de- 
preflion of the mufcles in different aétions and attitudes ; of the true 
Proportion of the limbs and extremities of the figures; of the ele- 
gance of the contours ; and whether the figures appear juftly ba- 
lanced in whatfoever attitude they are placed. It is alfo held in- 
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difpenfably requifite, that nature fhould have been fo ftudied ag 
to eve imprefied on the memory beautiful and exaét images of every 
object that can enter into a compofition ; and to have accuftomed the 
eye to diftinguith what is gracefully natural, not only in the human 
form, but in trees, rocks, rivers, animals, as well as thofe momen- 
tary incidents of light, which agreeably diverfify the face of na- 
ture. 

© This is all very jut—TI feel the ful! ftrength of the obfervation ; 
but, with permiflion, I crave leave to imagine, that unprofeffional 
men are, in fome degree, exempt from the neceility of poflefling 
themfelves of all thefe fundamental requifites; and that as painting 
is the reprefentation of nature, fo I fhould fuppofe that every fpec- 
tator, whether qualified or not, may venture to draw to himfelf a 
fatisfaction from feeing happy and beautiful imitations. ‘Tafte is not 
to be acquired folely by rule and precept, any more than genius: if 
it were, it would not, we may venture to fay, be felt by many. It 
js, indeed, to be improved and ftrengthened. The natural appetite 
or tafte of the human mind, as has been well obferved, is for truth; 
whether that truth refults from the real agreement or equality of 
original ideas among themfelves, or from any other caufes. It is 
the very fame tafte which relifhes a demonttration in geometry, that 
is pleafed with the refemblance of a picture to an original. Truth, 
therefore, in every compofition, is the criterion on which found tafle 
fhould form its decifion ; and though it has invariable principles, it 
is yet to be poflefled without either abftrufe or {peculative ftudy ; for 
not a little depends on the frame of the mind, and the vivacity or 
fluggifhnefs of the imagination and paffions.’ 

Many other extracts might be made from this lively and 
agreeable performance ; but we have already exceeded our limits, 
We thal] therefore conclude with recommending it to our Read- 
ers as a work, which in its prefent improved ftate will afford 


them confiderable entertainment. G 


= 





Art. XII. Sacred Hiftory; fele€ted from the Scriptures, with Anno- 
tations, &c. Vol. VI. containing the Life and Doétrines of our 
Bleffed Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift, and the Aéts of the 
Apoftles. By Mrs. Trimmer. 12mo. Dodfley, &c. 1785. 


W* have given our opinion fo repeatedly, and {fo fully, 


with refpect to the former volumes of this valuable 
abridgment and expofition of the hiftorical parts of the facred 
writings, that it feems unneceflary for us, now, to enlarge on 
this concluding part of the work. We may, however, jutt ob- 
ferve, that the pious Author, warmed by the importance, and 
animated by the grandeur of her fubject, has fpared no pains to 
yender her performance, in its fucceffive publications, more and 
more worthy our attention, as Proteftants, as Chriftians, and as 
friends to the fober and religious education of youth, The un- 
dertaking was arduous; it required no {mall degree of perfe- 
veran¢ee and refolytion to execute the plan; and we fincerely 
| congratulate 
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congratulate her on her fuccefs. Nor will the advantage to the 
Public be inconfiderable, if, by means of compilations, and 
comments, fo well adapted to the good end which our Author 
has in view, the ftudy of the Holy Scriptures fhould be happily 
facilitated, and rendered both inviting and acceptable to younger 
minds :—an object of the utmoft importance to the moral im- 
rovement, and higheft interefts of the rifing generation. 

A fpecimen of this fair Theologift’s mode of thinking, on 
fome great controverted points of Chriftianity, may be taken 
in her own words, from the conclufion of her work : 

‘ I have now given you a view of the Sacred Hiftory, from 
the creation of the world, to the confummation of al] things *. 
I have put you in the method of underftanding as much of the 
nature of the SuPREME BeInc, and the difpenfations of his 
Providence, as Gop has thought proper to reveal. 

© You find, that there are three by whom the attributes of the 
Divine Nature are difplayed, the FATHER, the Worp (or Son), 
and the Hoty Spirit ; that thefe are not three feparate Deities, 
but all included in Gop. Our Lorp Jesus Curist com- 
manded his difciples to baptize all nations in the name of the 
FATHER, Son, and Hoty GuHost; from whence we may in- 
fer, that we are alfo to diffinguifh each, and at the fame time to 
unite them in our worfbip of the Deity, as a means to keep 
alive in our minds the remembrance of Gon’s gracious difpenfa- 
tions towards us. When we confider Gop as an univerfal Pa- 
RENT, our reverence, gratitude, and love are ftrongly excited ;— 
when we reflect on his wonderful condefcenfion as the Re- 
DEEMER of the world, thefe fentiments are enlarged, and we 
have at the fame time an opportunity of honouring the Mes- 
SIAH ; and when we contemplate Gop as a /piritual Guide and 
Comforter, ever at hand to direé&t us in the path of immortal 
happinefs, we are ftruck with the fenfe of a prefent Dairy, to 
whom our moft fecret thoughts and inclinations are known, and 
encouraged to put our truft and confidence in him. You fee 
then, that diftinguifhing the FATHER, Son, and Hoty Guosrt, 
in our worfhip of Gop, has a natural tendency to excite proper 
fentiments of devotion in our hearts, by reminding us of the 
bleflings of creation, prefervation, redemption, and fanéification, 
and that this mode of worfhip is fuitable to the method in which 
it has pleafed Gon to reveal himfelf to us.’ 

Speaking of myfteries in religion, Mrs. T. fays, © the fuller 
comprehenfion of them will make a part of our future happi- 
nefs. At prefent, we are at a vatt diftance from Gop and 
Curist; but in the next world we fhall be near. We here 

* The Reader, no doubt, will refer this expreflion to the fublime 
predictions in the Book of Revelations. 
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converfe with men, but in heaven we fhall conyex fe with angels, 
The earthly Bopy now prefles down the foul; but after the re. 
urreflion, we fhall have Ip uritual bodies: we aow walk by faith, 
but fhall then walk by /e/t. 
¢ Let us then, from thofe truths we cannet comprebend, learn 
of thems reverence the Divine Authoy 5 and, if we are defirous of 
knowing more of /prritual things than the Scriptures teach us, let 


us endeavour to live fo as to tccure an ialasiiniee } in the blefled 
N ETERNITY.’ 
REGIONS OF N Br. ow 
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Art. I, OPERE Filofophiche del Conte Pietro Verri.—The phi- 
lofophical Works of Count Verri. 2 Vols. 1:2mo, 
Paris. 1784. Molini. Sold alfo by Molini, in ame 

Thefe works confift of three difcourfes: I. On the Nature of 
Pleafure and Pain. II. On Happinels. III. On Political Ocvco- 
nomy. They were printed feparately, many years ago, and 
have been frequently republifled in different parts of Iraly. 

rad They were tranflated in the year 1773 into French; and the 
year following into German. We Hear that their very inge- 
nious Author has lately publ. fhed a volume on the hiftory of 
Milan, which work he intends to continue. 

The eflays before us are written with great elegance and {pi- 
rit; and though the fubjects may be deemed trite, the Author, 
who unites the learning of a (cholar to the practical knowledge 
of a man of bufinefs, has given them the graces of novelty, i 
his manner of treating them. His illultrations would fee 
from their vivacity, to have been often drawn from real life 

They refemble rather painting than writing. In the firtt dif- 
courfe, which treats of pleafure and pain, the Author attempts 
to prove that the latter only is pofitive, and that ail pleafure 
arifes from a rapid ceilation of pain. Having goue througha 
Jong, though not tedious enumeration of phy! ical and moral 
pleafures, he reduces them with little violence to this general 
principle. He is obliged, however, in explaining the pleafure 
derived from a; sretable natural objects, as well as from the fine 
arts, to call to his affiftance certain ** dolori inno minatt,”’ certain 
** nameleis pains,” arifing from fecret diforders in our bodily 
frame, fufficient to give us uneafinefs, when the attention is not 
diverted from them by external objects. If it be true, that plea- 
{ure arifes from the ropid ceffation of pain, it cannot be faid 
that pain arifes from the rapid cefiation of pleafure; becaufe, 
from the fuppofition, plealure never could have taken place un- 
Jefs pain had preceded it. We enter not into the examination 
of this theory, which the Author himfelf feems-to defpair of 
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being able to-confrm. He compares his undertaking to that 
of the alchymifts, who, in fearching for the philofopher’s ftone, 
have difcovered many ufeful truths; and he juftly obferves, that 
every work which tends to make inen reflect on their own fenfa- 
tions, and balance the intenfenefs and duration of their feelings 
of pain and pleafure, mutt promote felf-knowledge, and prevent 
mifcondu&t and remorfe. The fecond difcourfe, on Happinefs, 
is equaliy ingenous, and ftill more practical, No man can 
read it, without being better fatisfied with his own condition ; 
and without being lets difpofed to commit any action that may 
ofibly endanger his tranquillity of mind, in order to attain 
objects which are too highly valued, becaufe viewed through a 
fale medium. The difcourfe on Political Occonomy, is judi- 
cious and profound, but fometimes obfcure. ee Count Verri 
has hit on feveral of the leading ideas which were afterwards 
more fully explained in Dr. Acam Smith’s excellent work on 
the Wealth of Nations. G31... 

Il. L?Aminte du Taffe; Paftorale en Cing “&es; traduit litté- 
ralement de ['It lien, par M. Ouileau. A Usage des Perfonnes 
gui defirent apprendre les Langues Francoife, et Italienne; ou pra- 
tiguer les deux Langues enfemble. Ce Volume contient auffi plujfieurs 
Remarqgues, «t quelque Poksié légtre. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Sold by 
Elimfley in London. 1784. 

This tranflation is more faithful than French tranflations ve- 
nerally are, and therefore very proper for anfwering the defign 
of the refpeétable Author, to affilt learners in the French and 
Jtalian languages. The work is infcribed to the Duchefs of 
Devonfhire. o 

Il. Fofeph; Poéme, en Neuf Chants; par AI. Bitaubé. Jo- 


feph, a Poem in Nine Cantos; by M. Bitaube, Member of the 


Academy of Berlin. Third Edition. 12mo0. Paris, chez Belin. 
Having @n a former Review, mentioned the tranflation of this 
work, it is but juftice to obferve that, from the imperfections 
of the copy, it was impoffible to form an adequate idea of the 
original. ‘To an Englifh reader the ftory of Jofeph appears 
more charming in its native fimplicity, than when adorned by 
all the elegance of modern refinement. The tafte of our French 
neighbours is different ; witnefs their innumerable performances 
on this fubjc€t, the Jofeph and Zulica of Bodmer, the tragedy . 
of Jofeph by the Abbé Geneft, &c. Thefe works have been 
well received on the continent, but whoever takes the trouble 
of comparing them with M, Bitaubé’s poem, will find them ex- 
tremely inferior in point of fentiment and dition, ‘The de- 
{cription of Egypt, in the fixth book, merits particular atten- 
tion. It is highly finifhed, and extremely beautiful. The 
fame Author has tranflated part of Homer, and promifes a com- 
plete tranflation of the old bard ; a tafk for which M. Bitaubé is 
6 eminently 
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eminently qualified, not only by his great knowledge in the 
Greek language, but by the elegance, harmony, and ott of 
his ftyle. é 

Iv. Abrege del Hiftoire /inctenne, et Moienne, et Moderne. Par 
A. 7: Roufian, Miniftre de V'Egh/e Helvetique a Londres. i.e. 
An Abridgment of Ancient, Middle, and Modern Hittory. By 
A. J. Rouftan, Minifter of the Dutch Church in London. In 
Nine Volumes, 12mo. Sold by Faulder, and by the Author, 
No. 7, Dufour’s Place, Broad Street, Golden Square. 

Abridgments of univerial hiftory, though by no means to be 
fubftituted in the room of hiftories written in detail, anfwer two 
very ufeful ends; to give young perfons a general view of the 
field of hiftory, before they enter upon the particular ftudy of 
its feveral parts; and to enable thofe who have read hiftory in 
an incidental and cafual manner, to connect and arrange their 
hiftorical ideas. 

‘Fhe Srefeht work feems very well calculated for both thefe 
purpofes. The felection of facts is judicious; and the narrative 
is related in a clear and eaty ftyle, without that affectation of 
ornamented diction, and of protound refle&ion, which encum- 
bers, rather than illuminates, works of thiskind. It is alfo a 
circumftance, which gives this abridgment of hifory a fuperi- 
ority to feveral others (at leaft as far as concerns the inftruction 
of young perfons), that it adheres, with 4 confiderable degree of 
ftritnefs to chronological order, and gives the cotemporary 
events of different countries during each fucceffive period of 
time, and commonly, in the middle and modern hiftory, during 
each century. 

The work is divided into three parts ; and three volumes are 
employed upon each part. The ancient hiftory comes down to 
the battle of AGtium; the middle, to the end of the 15th cen- 
tury ; and the modern to the peace in 1763, > 
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IRELAND. 


Art. 14. 4 Plan for finally Settling the Government of Treland 
upon Conftitutional Principles; and the chief Caufe of the unprof- 
perous state of that Country explained. 8vo. 15. 6d. Stock- 
dale. 1785. 


HIS Plan is introduced by an hiftorical deduétion of the con- 
nexion between England and Ireland, from the reign of 
Henry I. which was materially altered by time, and finally by the 
Act 12 Car. Il. for the abolition of feudal tenures; there being no- 
thing beyond the name of them at that time remaining. To the 
extin¢tion 
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extin@tion of the martial fyftem, is to be added that of the King’s 

rerogative of regulating commerce, and of impofing duties on mer- 
chandife exclufively jure corone; in which the parliaments of each 
country gradually interfered as different views predominated, until 
they became inimical to each other. The Author itrenuoully con- 
troverts the policy of deriving a revenue from cuftoms or port duties ; 
and when the contefted fupremacy of the Britifh parliament over that 
of Ireland was given up in '782, the Englith miniftry, he obferves, 
inftead of forming new fundamental principles between the two 
iflands, with « precipitancy that cannot be commended, contented 
themfelves with undoing the old; exerting their whole ability in 
pulling down. 

In order to form a compact between the two kingdoms, he con- 
fiders the three great objects of it to be, an equality of interefts, an 


equality of privileges, and a unity of power. ‘The two firit of thefe 


are in great part provided for; but a unity of defence with Great 


Britain, by lreland taking upon her a proportionable fhare of the 
public burdens, remains yet unfettled. ‘This he declares may be 
done without one farthing of additiona! expence to that kingdom in 
the aggregate, but by making an annual faving of 100,000 /. which 
is now drawn out of the country. ‘The Author’s ideas of taxes are 
curious, and will at leaft amufe the fpeculative Reader. 

From a review of expences incurred, which are not effential to the 
exiftence of fociety, but which are taxes laid by the people upon 
themfelves, he is convinced that in Great Britain and Ireland, they 
exceed forty millions annually, exclutive of thofe paid for the fup- 
port of government. The uneffential clafles of men who are main- 
tained by thefe taxes, are flatuarics, painters, fencing matters, mufic 
mafters, dancing maiters, apothecaries *, lawyers, f{chool matters +, 
thofe who live upon fuperlucration, or the rent of money, and be- 
yond all the reft as a national burden, landholders, who draw their 
incomes from the labour and {weat of farmers. ‘ The cultivation 
of the ground is abfolutely neceflary for the fubfiftence of man, but 
the payment of rent is not abfolutely neceflary for the cultivation of 


the ground.’ If therefore a people ‘ have been able not only to bear 


thefe taxes, but to thrive under them, there is not the leait hazard 
of the:r being ruined and undone, were fome of thofe taxes to change 
their channel, and to be appropriated to the ufe of the ftate.’ 

This difcuffion prepares the Reader for the direct obje& of his 
plan, which is exprefied in the following paflage : 





* « How many villages in Great Britain might be named, where 
there is not to be found a fingle apothecary; and yet in thofe vil- 
Jages death is not more deftruCtive than nature is prolific; fo that, 
were there to be no drains of inhabitants from them by recruits for 
the army, by livery fervants, maid fervants, &c. the population of 
thofe villages, without medical aid, would progreflively increafe.’ 

+ ‘ Ina flate that chofe to be as illiterate as the modern Turks 
are, or as the antient Romans were, {chools and {choolmafters would 
be deemed altogether unnecefilary: every mother would be expected 
to teach her children to read and write their native tongue, as well 
as to ipeak it.’ 
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© Of all the caufes that have co-operated to the prefent unimproved 
ftate of Ireland, there will be found none fo corroding and under- 
mining as the want of a land-tax in that kingdom, or the not ap- 
propriating a part of its land rents in a direct manner to the public 
defence; for fuch a fyftem diametrically oppofes the firft principle 
of the profperity of a flate, namely, as is the number of workers in 
a ftate in proportion to the number of idlers, fo will be the opulence 
of that flate, throwing foreign commerce entirety out of the 
quettion.’ | 

This tax, the Author obferves, would add annually above 
100,000 /, to the national ttock, by faving fo much from going out 
of the kingdom ; as it is computed that a million of the land rents 
of Ireland are fpent in Great Britain. In fhort, ‘ would Ireland with 
to have the number of her farmers, manufacturers and {failors in- 
creafed, to have her lands better cultivated, her towns better built 
and enlarged, her fea-ports crowded with fhips built of the oak of 
the country, and her reputation eablithed over Europe by judicious 
obfervers as rivalling Holland in neatnefs, propriety and induftry ; 
as rivalling England in beauty and richnefs of rural land{cape, as 
rivalling the moit civilized nations in a polite weil-informed nobility 
and gentry, and excelling every other European country in regard 
to convenience and cheapnefs of living ; I fay, would Ireland with 
to fee fuch a happy revolution within herfelf, fhe pofleffes the means 
of accomplifhing it, without going from home; and the firlt ftep 
towards it is the eftablifhment of a land-tax iuch as I have propofed.’ 

If in a general view, we firit confider a country to belong to the 
nation that inhabits it, and then that the whole is carved out as the 
private property of a few individuals of that nation, who doin 
nothing themfel\es, claim a large thare out of the labour that others 
beftow on the cultivation of it; we thall at leaft agree that the Au- 
thor has chofen a fubject that afforded him the opportunity of dif- 
playing no little ingenuity in argument: we fhall perhaps do more, 
by allowing that his reafoning as to the tendency of fuch a land-tax, 
for which we mutt refer to the pamphlet itfelf, is by no means chi- 


merical. N 
East. INDIES. , 


Art. 15. 4 Analy/is of the Political Hifiory of India. In which 
is confidered the prefent Situation of the Eaft, and the Conneétion 
of its feveral Powers with the Empire of Great Britain. By 
Richard Jofeph Sulivan, Efg. Second Edition, confiderably en- 
larged. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Eecket. 1-8>. 

The principal additions now made to this Analyfis (which work 
was firt publifhed in the year 1779‘), are, the hiftories of the 
Mahrattas, Rohillas, Seiks, Rajaputes, Jates, &c.—Which hiito- 
ries, Mr. Sulivan informs us, are drawn from unqueftionable au ho- 
rities. Of the rife and progrefs of the Mahrattas, whofe power has 
been felt and acknowledged in the Eaft, our Author gives an ani- 
mated and interefling detail. ‘This power, indeed, Mr. S. fup- 
pofes to be on the wane; and he is of opinion, that as the Mah- 
rattas fall the Seiks muft rife. He reprefents the latter as a great 





* See Review, Vol. LXII. p. 146. 
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and formidable body, who have already rifen to an alarming degree 

of confequence, and whofe army, which is entirely compofed of ca- 

yalry, amounts to upwards of an hundred thoufand fighting men. 

‘The hiftory of the Rohillas, a once confiderable, though now de- 

clining tribe, is given pretty much at large, while that of the Ra- 

japutes, &c. (who are much inferior in power to the people already 
mentioned), is but flightly touched, 

Towards the clofe of the work, we meet with a proje&t for the 
‘eftablifhment of Englith refidents at the principal courts of Hindo- 
fan. With refpect to the expediency of fuch a meafure, we are not 
fuficiently converfant in Eaittera politics to determine on it ; the 
propofed regulation, however, appears to be judicious, and is 
warmly recommended by our Author. 

On the whole, we are of opinion that this hiftorical abftra& will 
prove not only agreeable and entertaining to the generality of read- 
ers, but particularly ufeful to thofe who are interefted in India af- 
fairs. : 

PoLITICAL, 

Art. 16. 4 Gleam of Comfort ta this diftraéted Empire, in De- 
{yite of Faction, Violence, and Cunning; demonttrating the 
Prirnefs and Reafonablenefs of national Confidence in the prefent 
Minilttry. S8vo. 2s. Debrett. 1785. 

An ironical invective againft the miniftry for the time being. 
The Author fays, iz bis way, that as the Engliih conftitution is made 
up of heterogeneous, jarring elements, we fhould beft promote the 
public welfare, by fuffering the governing to fink into a fimple mo- 
narchy, or defpotifm. Having iettled ‘this point, he proceeds to 
demonfirate, that all the meafures of the prefent miniftry tend to 
bring about this defradble revolution. As a party-writer, he pof- 
iefles confiderable abilities ; but we fhould approve his compofitions 
more, if there were lefs virulence in them. —— We are much mif- 
taken if this stnthcinntlls not the author of ** 4 Defence of the Earl 
of Shelburne.” See Review, Vol. LXVIL. p. 465. It is now Mr. 
Pitt’s turn; and whoever is the prefent minifter, he may always 
pray to be ‘* defended from fuch defences.” N. 
Art. 17. The dca of a Patriot Citizen; or true Reform. In a 

Letter toa Noble Lord. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1785. 

In this Letter we are furnifhed with a curious fpecimen of the 
Englith language, which is naturally clear and expreffive, being un- 
naturally twilted and laboured into perplexity and obfcurity. If 
mental abilities uniformly correfpond with perfonal rank, this 
Writer acted very prudently in addrefling his lucubrations to a dig- 
mifed perfonage ; tor though he means well in arguing that men of 
good private characters only can be true patriots, and fit for public 
truft, yet this fimple propofition is wire-drawn, and intangled in a 
ityle far above common apprehentions. N. 
Art. 18. Comparative State of the Public Revenues, for the Years 

ended roth O&tober 1783, and 10th O&ober 178;. By John 

Karl of Stair. 8vo. 6d. Stockdale. 

According to this brief ftlatement, which might with eafe have 
been conveyed (had his Lordfhip fo pleafed) in one column of a 
hews-paper, and thus have enfured a more extenfive circulation, 
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without impofing a new tax upon the reader, his Lordfhip informs 
us, that in the year 1783, which is termed a year of famine, the old 
taxes fell fhort of the average produce of the nine preceding years, 
1,571,107 1. The year 1784, which is called a plentiful year, ought 
to have made up this deficiency ; whereas it fell fhort of the juft ex- 
pectations of the public in the fum of 553,653 1. Lord Stair is by 
no means fatisfied with this difcovery, and concludes with a fuitable 
Jaconic admonition to the minifter, his compliance with which is 
declared to be the condition of obtaining his Lordthip’s friendthip. N, 
Art. 19 The Thirty-nine Articles; or, a Plan of Reform in the 

Legiflative Delegation of Utopia. By the Author of ** A Call to 

the fews.” 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 

From the ftyle of the title-page to this performance, it might be 
conceived that fome wag had propofed to make himfelf merry with 
the fcheme of a parliamentary reform; but, notwithftanding the vi- 
fionary ftate referred to, and the quaint number of articles to which 
the Author has cut out and fitted his fubjeét, he appears to bea fe- 
rious propofer of a univerfal reprefentation in annual parliaments, 
and of the payment of five crowns a day wages to the members for 
their attendance. Here are fome hints, however, not merely 
Utopian. N. 
Art. 20. The propofed Reformation in Parliament confidered, as 

delivered, in part, at the County Meeting held at York, Jan. 1, 

1784. By John Taylor, A. M. 8vo. 1s. od. Rivington, &c. 

There is but little caufe of furprife, on finding that this fpeech 
was but in part delivered at the county meeting ; the wonder would 
have been, had a promiicuous aflembly of freeholders, convened for 
a popular purpofe, pauently attended to an orator, who ftrenuoufly 
argued againft that purpofe, and even turned it to ridicule. The 
fpeech is argumentative, hiftorical, and humorous; it includes a 
variety of ftrong objections to a general and equal reprefentation, 
and to annual parliaments ; befide fome that are rather too fine fpun 
and ludicrous for the eager ears of a multitude, whatever may be 
thought of them by the cool individual fitting by his parlour-fire, N. 
Arg. 21. An Original Treatife on the Caujes of Depopulation, and 

the Calamities occafioned by extreme Commerce; interfperfed 

with many beautiful hiftorical Anecdotes; Obfervations on the 

Dutch, their Trade and Navy ; and fome ufeful Hints to the Le- 

giflature, refpecting the real Strength and Happinefs of the Em- 

pire. By a Gentleman well known in the Political World. 8vo. 

2s. Ridgway. 1784. 

‘That this gentleman may be well known in the political world, is 
an intimation we have not the leaft wifh to difpute; we fhall nei- 
ther inquire in what part of that world he is beft known, nor in 
what degree of efteem he is held there; our knowledge is cons 
fined to a production that we cannot avoid deeming a loofe, de- 
clamatory rhapfody, founded on common-place aflumptions, crudely 
taken up, without any attempt to eftablifh particulars. Thus, in 
p- 2. he afferts, <* That poputation has decreafed in England in a 
very confiderable degree, for many years paft, is evident:’”? but if 
this Writer’s knowledge of the fubject had been in any degree pro- 
portioned to the knowledge he declares others have of him, he muft 
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have known that the circumftance is not fo evident as to efcape being 
ftrongly controverted by Writers of acknowledged aéz/ity. Again, 
in p. 3. ** Specie I fhall confider as the real and fixed wealth of the 
trading world:” there are others, however, who confider {pecie 
only as a convenient transferable fubftitute for real wealth; and who 
conceive that a fingle hundred pounds in {pecie may pafs through a 
hundred hands in a fhort fpace of time, and leave a full equivalent 
in every one as it paffes. According to which doctrine, extended 
toa whole community, their exifting property or riches may amount 
to fome hundred times the value of the circulating fpecie. ‘The lat- 
ter is indeed fo inadequate even to the purpofe of the large and fre- 
quent exchanges of property, that commerce is obliged to have re- 
courfe to paper, as a fubiticute of a fubftitute! In reviewing our 
national circumftances, the public debt could fcarcely efcape his 
notice; and from this weighty log on the nation, he conceives that 
« nothing but a matterly arm, and a well-edged axe, can fet her free.’’ 
In fhort, he ftrenuoufly advifes an immediate act of bankruptcy to 
revive our credit! What are termed ‘* beautiful hiftorical anec- 
dotes,” exhibit only much parade of loofe general reading, to as 
vague a purpofe as the reft of a very fuperficial compofition. 


Art. 22. Stackdale’s Parliamentary Guide; or the Members’ and 


EleStors’ complete Companion. Being an Hiftorical Account of 
the feveral Cities, Counties, and Boroughs in Great Britain ; 
their Right of Ele€tion; when they were firit reprefented in Par- 
liament ; and the Numbers of Voters at each Place; with Re- 
ferences to the Journals of the Houfe of Commons, for every Pro- 
ceeding to be found in them relating to Matters of Ele¢tion ;‘ and 

Copies of the feveral Writs ufed at a General Re-election ; the 

Oaths taken by the Electors and the Eleéted ; and the Oaths ad- 

miniftered to the Reprefentative upon taking his Seat ; with a full 

Recitation of all the various Statutes relating to the Eleftion of 

Members, and the Succeffion of Parliaments from the Reftora- 

tion. ‘t'o which is prefixed, a Preface, digefted under the feven 

following Heads, viz. The Origin of Parliament, its Progrefs, 
and prefent State-—Obfervations on the laft General Writ.— 

Original Mode of Ele&tion.—How the Rights of Eleétion have 

been preferved.—Of the Conftitution of Committees for trying 

controverted Ele¢tions ; the Manner of proceeding in them, and 

Regulations concerning the fame.—The Number of Members re- 

turned in the different Reigns. —And Obfervations on the prefent 

Work.—With an Appendix, containing Orders of the Houfe of 

Commons, arranged under their proper Heads; and a Table of 

Fees taken by its Officers and Servants. 8vo. 75s. Stockdale. 

1784. 

So ample a title-page leaves us little to add concerning the con- 
tents of the book. Such a collection muft obvioufly be ufeful to 
many perfons for occafional confultation; and, as fuch, this work 
may be recommended to our political readers. For the Kditor’s ufe, 
fhould his book be reprinted, we take this occafion to notice his very 
material omiffion of the county of Salop, or Shropfhire, and the city 


of Worcefter. N 
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Art. 23. The Reports of the Commiffioners appointed to examine, 
take, and ftate the Public Accounts of the Kingdom, prefented 
to his Majefty, and to both Houfes of Parliament: With the Ap- 
pendixes complete. By William Mollefon, Secretary to the Com- 
miffioners. Volume the Firft. 4to. 11. 1s. Boards. Cadell. 
1784. 

Tin Comuifiveen engaged in this laborious inveftigation have 
amply juftified the utilty of their appointment, and their own no- 
mination to fo important a truft, by the nature and affiduity of their 
refearches. ‘The periodical papers have fully circulated thefe Re- 
ports, fo that we have little opportunity of adding new information 
concerning what is now fo generally known by all who intereft them- 
felves in the fubject. This volume contains the firft feven Reports ; 
and the Appendixes, comprehending the examinations of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen and clerks in each department, with other authen- 
ticated vouchers, compofe the largeft portion of the whole. N 


IrisH Propositions, &. 
Art. 24. The Commercial Regulations with Ireland explained and 
confidered, in the Speech of the Right Hon. Mr. Orde, upon 
" opening the fame in the Houfe of Commons of Ireland ; with an 
authentic Copy of the Propofitions, and of the Obfervations made 
upon them by the Committee, of Merchants and Traders of the 

City of London. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1785. 

By the commentary of the committee of merchants and traders of 
the city of London on Mr. Orde’s propofitions, which have been 
fufficiently circulated in print, they are affirmed to teem with confe- 
quences ruinous to this country. ° 
Art. 25.: Mr. Pitt’s Reply to Mr. Orde, being a corre& Ab- 

ftra&t of the Speeches of thofe two Right Honourable Gentlemen, 

as delivered in the different Senates of Great Britain and Ireland, 
on the Subject of the new Commercial Regulations between the 

two Countries ; with a Defence of both. 8vo. 1s. Jarvis. 1785. 

The object of this publication is to fhew, from a contratt of Mr. 
Orde’s and Mr. Pitt’s fpeeches, that the Britifh minifter held a dif- 
ferent language in each country, to render palatable the propofitions 
offered to the [rith parliament. N: 
Art. 26. Thoughts on the Commercial Arrangements with Ireland; 

addreffed to the People of Great Britain. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Jarvis. 

1785. 

On -% fame fide of the queftion, if not by the fame hand with 
the former. All the propofed regulations are condemned, as fatally 
injurious to this country ; and more e(pecially the laft, which holds 
out the idea of compenfation for the conceflions Great Britain is to 
make in thofe that precede it. ‘ 
Art. 27. The propofed Syftem of Trade with Ireland explained. 

8vo. Is. 6d. Cadell, &c. 1785. 

From an examination into the propofed regulations, and into the 
circumftances likely to take place in confequence of them, far dif- 
ferent conclufions are drawn as to the policy and tendency of them, 
from thofe of the objectors, who arraign them in the moft pointed 
terms. © But what fay the refolutions of the Chamber of cemmmrre? N, 

Art. 
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Art. 28. 4 Short View of the Propofals lately made for the final 
Adjufiment of the Commercial Syftem between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 1785. 

In this brief tract, we have a review of the gratuitous conceflions 
made in favour of Ireland by Lord North and Mr. Fox; of the 
effets that have refulted from them; and of the extenfions now 
propofed on /fpulation ; from which a favourable inference is drawn 


as to the projected Settlement. 


Art. 29. To guard again? Mifreprefentation. An authentic State- . 


ment, faithfully extra¢ted from the Report of the Committee of 
the Privy Council appointed by his Majefty for the Confideration 
of all Matters relating to the intended Syitem of Commerce be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. ‘To which are added, Obfer- 
vations refulting from the Facts as ftated by the Committee. Ad- 
drefled to the Merchants and Manufacturers of Great Britain. 8vo. 

1s. Debrett. 1785. 

We are now difcouraged again by unqualified predictions of po- 
fitive ruin; and where evidence is fo contradictory, it would be rafh 
in us to prefume at decifion ; we only with that both countries would 
exert themfelves to fill up the Irifh Channel; by which expedient, 
which is not quite fo extenfive as Swift’s {cheme to rectify the poles 
of the earth, they would not only gain a great acceflion of new land 
to colonize and cultivate, but effect fuch an aétual union as might fa- 
cilitate the cafk of compromifing their refpective interetts. 

MATHEMATICS, N. 

Art. 39. The Nautical Almanac, and Afironomical Ephemeris, for 

the Years 1787, 178%, 1789, and 1790. Publifhed by Order of 
the Commiffioners of Longitude. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Elmfly. 

‘We have always made a point of noticing this ufeful publication, 
at the feveral times of its appearance ; and we fhall continué to do. 
fo, were it only to contribute our mite toward making it known, 
that a work of fo much ufe and importance to the practical aftrono- 
mer and navigator continues to be publifhed, by the command, and 
at the expence of the Britifh government. 

Short tables, or tracts, on fubjeéts which relate to praétical aftro- 
nomy or navigation, are fometimes annexed to thefe volumes ; and 
accordingly we find, that to the Nautical Almanac for 1787 are an- 
nexed ‘ Directions for making the beft Compofition for the Metals 
of Reflecting Telefcopes ; and the Method of cafting, grinding, po- 
lifhing, and giving them the true parabolic Figure. By the Rev. 
John t:dwards, B.A.’ Alfo, * An Account of the Caufe and Cure 
of the Tumors particularly affecting Reflecting Telefcopes more 
than RefraGting ones. By the Rev. John Edwards, B. A. Con- 
tained in the Extra&ts of Two Letters from him to Nevil Mafke- 
lyne, D.D. and Aftronomer Royal. With Remarks on the fame 
Subje& by the Aftronomer-Royal.’ To the Nautical Almanac for 
1788 there is annexed, * A Defcription of an accurate and fimple 
Method of adj ufting Hadley’s Quadrant for the Back Obfervation. 
By Robert Blair.’ 

The fubjeé&s on which the two former of thefe traéts are written 
being wholly praétical, and depending on the experiments here re- 

Q2 lated, 
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lated, which we have not repeated, our opinion of them can be but 
of little moment. With refpect to the laft-mentioned tract, we may 
be permitted to fay, that the thought on which it is founded is truly 
mgenious ; and we have no doubt but that, in the hands of an ac- 
curate workman, and a dexterous obferver, it may frequently be of 
ufe: but we muft be excufed for hinting, that we think our Author 
is not quite accurate, when he fays, ‘ lt is from the eafe and accu- 
tacy with which the adjuftment for the fore obfervation can at all 
times be made, that the fore obfervation derives its {uperiority over 
the back obfervation.’ We alfo apprehend he is rather too fanguine 
in his expectations, when he afferts, that ‘ by grinding the edge of 
the index-glafs perpendicular to its reficCting furface, and polifhing 
it, the back horizon-glafs is rendered capable of an adjuftment 
equally eafy and accurate as the fore horizon-glafs.’ Mr. Blair’s own 
pra&ical dire@ions give but too much ground for this laft fuggeftion : 
and every one who js well acquainted with the principles and ufe of 
the inftrument, will bear us out in faying, ihere are otner fources, 
as well of error as inconvenience, in making the back obfervations, 
befide thofe which ariie from making thofe adjuitments which our 
Author has provided for ; aad which are fufficient, of themfelves, to 
render thefe obfervations precarious in the hands even of the moft 
{kilful and experienced obfervers. 

We have only to add, that what we have faid, is not with a view 
to difcourage the ufe of this ingenious contrivance; but to caution 
the practical navigator againft trufting too implicitly to back ob- 
fervations, even when aillifted by it; and, if the Author had ex- 
prefled himfelf in a lefs fanguine and pofitive manner, what fe have 


{aid might have been {pared. 
PHILOSOPHY. Wa. 


Art. 31. Firfi Principles of Philofophy, and their Application to 
the Subjects of Tafte, Science, and Hiftory. By John Bruce, A. M. 
Profeffor of Philofophy in the Univerfity, and Fellow of the Royat 
Society of Edinburgh. The Third Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 3s. 
Edinburgh, Creech ; London, Cadell. 1785. 

We have already given an account of the former Editions ofthis 
work ; and have only to fay, in regard to this edition, that it is very 
much improved, and that, though defigned principally for the ufe 
of thofe-who attend the Author’s lectures, it may be perufed with 
confiderable advantage by every philofophical reader. R 

NAVAL. . 


Art. 32. Stridfures upon Naval Departments, &c. &c. &e.; 
with a Recommendation to abolith the coppering of Ships’ Bot- 
toms in the State of Ordinary ; and to difcontinue the caulking of 
the King’s Ships with rotten, water-foaken, Oakum, &c. &c. &¢. 

' Alfo a ny pene to appropriate the Royal Academy in Portf- 
mouth Dock-yard, inftead of building the intended expenfive 
magnificent Dwelling-houfe, for the refident Commiffioner. By a 
Sailor. 8vo. 2s. Stockdale. 1785. 

The principal fubjeéts of this honeft Sailor’s prefent * ftriétures 





* We formerly noticed his Addre/s 10 the [late] Lords of the Admi- 
valty, See Rev. for Aug. laft, p. 141. 
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being fairly enumerated by himfelf, as above, need not be repeated 

by us. Their importance, too, is perfe&tly obvious.. Suffice it, 

therefore, to obferve,’that the Writer appears to be fo well grounded 
in the feveral points on which his obfervations turn, that we cannot 
refule him our recommendation to the attentive notice of the 

Public. Some part of his work relates to his own perfonal interefts, 

retenfions, and difappointments, in the naval line; and he com- 

lains of being denicd that promotion to which he apprehends him- 

{elf to have been duly entitled, from near thirty years profeffional 

experience :—and his aim was no higher than a lieutenancy.——It 

feems, indeed, to be truly unfortunate for the public, as well as 
for individuals, when etiquette and office regulations operate unfavour- 
ably co the juft claims of fubftantial merit ; and when youth and in- 
experience, borne on the fhoulders of intereft, are enabled to fup- 
lant and fruftrate the reafonable expeétations of found ability, and 
blait the fruits of diligence, and faithful fervice. 
MILITARY. 

Art. 33. Thoughts on Martial Law: with a Mode recommended 
for conducting the Proceedings of General Courts Martial. In- 
{cribed to the Gentlemen of the Army. By Richard Jofeph Suli- 
van, Efg. Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 2s, 6d. Becket. 
1785. 

This tract was firft printed in the year 1779 *. We then 
fpoke of it in terms of approbation, and greatly commended the 
Writer for the benevolent intentions which he has manifeited to- 
wards the foldier, of every denomination. We have only to obferve, 
that fome valuable additions are now thrown into the work, fo as 
to render it ftill more acceptable to military gentlemen, for whofe 


. ‘ule itis principally defigned. 


POLICE. 

Art. 34. Hints relative to the Management of the Poor. Humbly 
addreffed to the Public in general, and the Legiflature in parti- 
cular. To which is-added, a Plan for the Encouragement of ufe- 
ful Difcoveries, and Improvements in the Arts and Sciences, 
-Manufactures, Agriculture, Commerce, &c. By the Rev. Philip 
Le Brocq, M. A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 1784. 

Mr. Le Brocq is a native of the ifland of Jerfey, and dates from 
Lymington ; he appears to be an honeft well-meaning Writer, 
abounding in plans for the public good: for befide what is here of- 
fered, he intimates, that if thefe hints meet with encouragement, 
he has more in referve. He propofes to abolifh the-prefent fyftem of 
providing for the poor, to divide counties into convenient diltriéts, 
each to have a houfe of charity, to be built by a temporary addi- 
tional toll at turapikes, the poor to be maintained by a fixed rate, 
and to be employed in various kinds of manufactures. On this head 
we would recommend to his notice, a late publication, intituled, 
The Meai:s of effeZually preventing Theft and Robbery, &c. + the An- 
thor of which argues, that we ought not to eftablifh a rivalfhip of this 


a 





See Review, Vol. LXII. p. 87. 


} See Review, Vol. LXX. p, 103. 
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kind to the prejudice of the manufacturing poor; but to employ 
them in cultivating wafte lands, to raife materials for the others to 
work up. Mr. Le Brocg alfo propofes to eltablith county focieties 
for the encouragement of literature, arts, &c, and he ts for extend- 
ing and regulating box clubs in each of his charity diitricts. . 
Art. 35. Some Hints in regard to the better Management of the 

Poor; ina Lettertoanoble Lord. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1784. 

Thefe are very fenfible hints ; but they are no more than what the 
Author truly calls them. He adopts the fcheme propofed by the 
writer referred to in the preceding article, of employing the poor ia 
cultivating wafte land ; but he is certainly defective in making poor 
families the immediate occupiers of allotments of fuch land, after 
being cleared and fenced by the parifh. Noone can enter upon any 
{pecies of agriculture without fome degree of ftock, and we imagine 
the induftry, frugality, and management, of the labouring poor, 
cannot fafely be relied on. Thefe, however, are to be the moft 
deferving and belt recommended; the whole burden of the ref 
is then {till to bear on the Public: but this liberality is to induce all 
the poor to become more careful in their conduct; alas! this remedy, 
if it takes effect, will operate but flowly, and will not foon diminith 
the number to be maintained. He very juftly attributes the profii- 
7 of the poor, and the mifconduct of parochial «:airs, to dif- 

olute habits contracted by thofe who have ferved in the militia, 
and to gentlemen of fortune and influence not refiding among their 
tenants, and taking an intereft in their welfare. He fates the ill 
effects of the important truft of overfeer of the poor being an office 
of rotation; and wifhes it to be a fixed employment in the hands of 
a perfon of Known integrity and judgment, for a {mall yearly gra- 
tuity, under proper controul. 
AGRICULTURE, Huspanory, &e, Na 
Art. 36. The Farmer's Magazine, and uleful Family Companion, 
confifting of practical Eflays, Differtations, and Remarks an the 
different Branches of Hufbandry, including a great Variety of mo- 
dern Improvements: A mifcellaneous Collection of valuable Family 

Receipts, recommended fromExperience ; ufeful Hints and curious 

Obfervations from the Philofophical Tranfeétions, and the feveral 

Agriculture Societies in this Kingdoin ; poetical Eflays, and other 

entertaining Articles; with Extracts from every new Treatife on 

Agriculture, Planting, &c. illuftrated with Copper Plates. By 

egal ba Gentleman, 8vo. 5 vols. 11. 1s. in boards. 

ally. 

This work came out originally in monthly numbers. Thofe who 
are acquainted with compilations on fubjects of this kind, need not 
be told, that their contents ufually confit of every thing that bears, 
not on? immediate, but even the remote relation to the general 
topics of which they are fuppofed to treat. The prefent publica- 


tion, like the reft of the clafs to which it belongs, is a heterogeneous 
collection of interefting and uninterefting materials, in which the 
latter ‘are moft predominant; but eyen of thefe, jt muft be acknow- 
ledged, they are rather trifling than erroneous. ‘To the theory, at 
tealt, of agriculture, the Editors feem not to be ftrangers. 
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Art. 37. 4 general Diftionary of Hufbandry, Planting, Gardening, 
and the vegetable Part of the Materia Medica ; with the Defcription, 
Ufe, and medicinal Virtues of the feveral Herbs, Flowers, Roots, 
&c. feleéted from the beft Authorities, by the Editors of the Far- 
mer’s Magazine. 8vo. zvols. 8s. Goldfmith. 

To thofe who may find it inconvenient to purchafe more expen- 
five publications, this Di&tionary may not be unufeful. Let it be ob- 
ferved, however, that fecond-hand knowledge is, like many other 
fecond-hand c:mmodities, not always to be depended on. A Com- 
piler from writers on an art that is in a progreflive ftate of improve- 
ment, can fcarcely avuid retaining fome portion of obfolete and ex- 
ploded information. Neverthelefs, we muft repeat, that a work of 
this kind cannot fail of being ufeful to the Public: Its form, alone, 
being a moft advantageous circumitance; efpecially to thofe who are 
wifely frugal of their time. Cc a 

AMERICAN. i aaa 

Art. 38. 4 genuine Detail of the feveral Engagements, Pofitions, 
and Movements of the Royal and American Armies, during the Years 
1775 and 1776; with an accurate Account of the Blockade of 
Bofton, and a Plan of the Works on Bunker’s Hill, at the Time 
it was abandoned by his Majcity’s Forces on the 17th of March 
1776. Ina Series of Letters to a Friend. By William Carter, 
Jate a Lieutenant of the 4oth Regiment of Foot. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Kearfley. 1784. 

Affords nothing materially new, or that is not generally known, 
except, perhaps, te Plan, which is given on a large quarto plate 3 
but of its accuracy, thofe are the beft judges who have secondly 
taken a view of the works. 

MEDICAL. 

Art. 39. Obfervations on the Climates of Naples, Rome, Nice, &c. 
In a Letter to Sir George Baker, Bart. M. D. In which is in- 
ferted fome Advice to thofe who intend vifiting thofe Places in 
Purfuit of Health. By Benjamin Pugh, M.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Robinfon. 1784. 

It appears from this Letter, that Dr. Pugh was recommended by 

Sir G. Baker to travel with Mr. Wollafton, who went abroad for 

the recovery of his health. Dr. Pugh does not accurately ftate what 

was the cafe of his patient; but from his having received benefit 
from drinking the waters at Spa, we conclude it could not have 
been of the pulmonic kind. The principal objeé&t, however, of this 
pamphlet, feems to be to depreciate the climates of Naples and Nice 
in complaints of that fort. Itis a prejudice, Dr. Pugh thinks, to fup- 
pofe that the moilt and foggy atmofphere of Great Britain renders 
the inhabitants more liable to catarrhs, rheumatifms, fevers, pul- 
monary complaints, and other difeafes arifing from an obftructed 
‘perfpiration, than thofe of milder climates. The inhabitants of the 
fea-coafts of Italy are terribly affiicied, he fays, with thofe difeafes, 
and teitify to the contrary of this received idea. We have no doubt 


but that pulmonary difeafes occur, fometimes, at Nice and Naples : 
but we have fo itrong a notion of a mild climate being preferable 
9 @ more intemperate one, that notwithftanding the authority of 
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Dr. Pugh, we think our phyficians will continue to fend their pa- 
tients to fuch places in winter. We have good reafon to believe 
Nice a more mild climate than that of Avignon, the Fountain of 
Vauclufe, Nifmes, or Pezenas. It is natural for Dr. Pugh to en. 
tertain a prepoffeffion for Abergavenny, and goat’s whey, in fummer, 
for confumptive perfons : and as he has not omitted to mention the 
waters of the Briftol Hot-wells, and other places, we will excufe him 
for the preference he gives to the remedies which are fupplied by 
what we fuppofe to be his own native country. M ; 
Art. 40. An Enquiry into the various Theortes and Methods o 

Cure in Apoplexies and Palfies. By B, Chandler, M.D. et Coll. 

Reg. Lond. permifflus. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Canterbury printed; 

and fold by Johnfon, St.’Paul’s Church-yard, London. 1785. 

This book is a commentary on Dr. Cullen’s doctrines of the apo- 

lexy and palfy, Refpecting the firit of thefe difeafes, Dr. Chand- 
bes extols véry highly the Profeffor’s theory as well as praétice; but 
in his treatment of the latter, Dr. Chandler differs from him, and 
maintains that ftimulants, which the Profeffor holds to ‘ be of am- 
biguous ufe,’ and ‘ capable of readily doing harm,’ are, in certain 
cafes of palfy, neceflary and proper. ‘This opinion is perfectly 
apreeable to the eitablifhed practice of the beft phyficians ; and we 
fuppofe that Dr. Chandler does not offer this remark as being a 
new one, but only to warn us againft being mifled by the plaufible 
theory and practice of the Profeffor, which feems repugnant to ge- 
neral experience, . 
Art. 41. A Phyfical Inquiry into the Caufe and Cure of Fevers, 

By Garret Haffey, M.D. Licentiate of the College of Dublin, 

and Phyfician to the Merchants-Quay Hofpital, Dublin. 8vo. 6s. 

bound. Robinfon. 1784. 

In the book before us, Dr. Huffey attempts to revive the exploded 
doétrines of a decreafing feries of globules in the blood, and of ob- 
ftruétions arifing from an error loci, i. e. from the larger globules 
getting into veflels fit only to tranfmit fmaller ones. He confiders 
obftructions arifing from a fizy ftate of the blood as the efficient caufe 
of the inflammatory fever. He refers the efficient or proximate 
caufe of the putrid fever to obftru¢tions, occafioned ‘ partly by the 
expanfion of the blood,’ and * partiy by its irruption into fome of 
the ferous vefiels.’ The Doctor not only does not difapprove of a 
fmall bleeding at the beginning of putrid fevers, but thinks it abfo- 
lutely neceffary. ‘ For,’ fays he, ‘ without feeing the blood, it is 
fcarce poflible, at an early period, to form a true diagnottic.’—If 
from the fhort fpecimen we have given of Dr. Huffey’s medical 
principles the Reader fhould be curious to be more particularly in- 
formed refpeCting them, we muft beg leave to refer him to the work 
nfelf. ‘The Doétor’s theory appears to us to be in fome meafure 
vifionary, and his pra€tice by no means free from objeétion. 

POETRY. M . 
Art. 42. The Book of Pfalms, in Metre; from the Original, 
compared with many Verfions in different Languages. 12mo. 

2s. Gd. Johnfon. 1784. 

. When the Reader is informed, that this verfion is intended to be 
as literal as was confiftent with metre, and that it adheres very clofely 
te 
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to the verfion at prefent ufed by the Eftablifhed Church of Scotland, 

he will know what to expect from this publication. . 

Art. 43. The New Rojfciad, in the Manner of Churchill. Con- 
taining a judicious, humourous, and critical Defcription of our 
prefent Dramatic Charaéters. Dedicated to George Colman, Efq. 

4to. 2s.6d. Macklew. 1785. 

No—Sir! not ‘in the manner of Churchill ;? but 1n a manner 
which would have made Churchill fwear, though a parfon. 

NoveEtLs. 
Art. 44. The Denouement ; or, the Hiltory of Lady Louifa Win- 
rove. ByaLady. 12mo. 3s. Robinfon. 1784. 

Though the plot is not very interefting, nor the denouement very 
ftriking, yet this little novel is not deftitute of amufement and in- 
ftruétion. ‘The ianguage is in general eafy and perfpicuous, and 
fometimes forcible and elegant; particularly in the xxvth letter, 
where the fair Author kindles with her fubjeét, and glows into a 
kind of platonic rapture on the contemplation of Jove and bene- 
volence. Boek « 
Art. 45. The Rencontre; or, Tranfition of a Moment, in a Series 

of Letters. By a Lady. 1zmo. 2vols. 5s. fewed. Lane. 1785. 

Though this feems to be the production of a fenfible and virtuous 
mind, and contains many juft reflections, and inculcates the purett 
precepts of morality, yet the Tranfition of a Moment will have an ex- 
iltence almoft as fhort; and will foon pafs away and be heard of no 
more. But this is often the fate of better things. ‘ Sic tranft gloria 
mundi,’—and fhall ‘ I wonder,’ faid Scarron, * that my black waif 
coat ‘is out at elbows?’ Q 
Art. 46. lonogen; a paftoral Romance, from the antient Britifh. 

1zmo, 2vols. ss. fewed. Lane. 1784. 

Though Romance rifes beyond the level of common life, yet it 
fhould not fhock probability ; and though its language may be highly 
figurative and fplendid, yet it fhould not be turgid and extravagant. 
What picture can, even by fancy, be drawn of Imogen from the 
following defcription of her form and perfections? ‘ Her fkin was 
clear and pellucid. The fall of her fhoulder was graceful beyond 
expreflion. Her eye-brows were arched, and from her eyes fhot 
forth the grateful rays of the rifing fun. Her waift was flender: and, 
as fhe ran, the out-/fripped the winds, and her footiteps were printle/s 
on the tender herb. Her mind, though foft, was firm; and though 
yielding as wax to the precepts of wifdom and the perfuafion of in- 
nocence, it was refolute and inflexible to the blandifhments of folly 
and the fternnefs of defpotifm, Her ruling paffion was the love of 
virtue, Chaittity was the firft feature in her character. It gave /ud- 
Jtance to her accents, and dignity to her geftures. Confcious inno- 
. &@nce ennobled all her reflections, and gave to her fentiments and 
manner of thinking, I know not what of celeftial and divine.’ 
Images that are made to glare by the abunaance of colour, are gene- 
rally confufed and indiftin& ; and we are feldom pleafed with what 
we are unable to realize. The wildnefs of fancy may amufe fora 
few moments; but it will foon grow tirefome, and perhaps dif- 
gufting, unlefs enlivened by acute obfervation, and fupported and 
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dignified by folid judgment, where nature fupplies the ground, and 


experience directs the pencil. 
Thefe little volumes, however, are of a chafte and virtuous ten4. 


ency ; and thofe who are fond of this ftyle of compofition, will find 

both entertainment and inftruction from the perufal of them. De 

Art. 47. The Hiflory of Lord sielford and Mifs Sophia Woodley. "In 
a Series of Letters. 12mo. 3vols. 7s. 6d. Noble. 1784. 
A fprightly, amufing, and fenfible novel, in which the feveral 

charaéters are happily diltinguifhed ; and the whole is calculated to 

imprefs the mind with the purelt fentiments of virtue, and teach it, 
in the hour of trial, to bear affictions and difappointments with 

atience and fortitude, that it may be prepared to enjoy profperity 
with calmnefs and dignity; ever confidering that the lot of life is 
not at our difpofal nor fubjeét to our controul ; and that virtue only 
is in the power of man. ‘ May our little hiftory,’ fays the inge- 

‘pious Author, ‘ afford this plain, but ufeful leflon (which can never 

be enough inculcated), that however deep our pretent diitrefs ma 

be—however plunged in difficulties, which to our fhort fight may 
appear infurmountable, yet by patient refignation and humble fub. 
miffion to the will of Heaven, and by nobly facrificing our paffions 
or interefts to our honour and duty (as in the cafe of Lord Belford 
and his Sophia), let us Coubt not but that the mighty hand of Pro- 
vidence will, in its Own good time, never fail to reward futtcring 
virtue with its choicett bleilings, by means unfeen by human fore- 
fight: and let us reit fatished in that admirable fentiment of our 

e cellent poet r) 

‘“* Whatever is, is right.” ° 
MIscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 48. Tim Twiffing to Dick Twining; or, a Seaman to a 
Teaman: being a Plain Dealer’s Anfwer to a Tea Dealer’s Let- 
ter. 8vo. 2s. Jarvis. 1785. 

Tim Twitting ts a comical, arch fellow, who makes himfelf very 
familiar and merry with his friend Twining ; and urges a number 
of threwd obfervations on the transfer of duties from tea to windows, 
from which we collect, as his opinion, that this meafure originated 
in a mutual good underftanding among the Minilter, the Direétors, 
and the tea dealers: that the ftrength of the Company in Parlia- 
ment, whenever they take a decided part, is fufficient to the fupport 
of 2 Minifter; and that hence we can no longer doubt ‘ of their 
aggrandifement being the fundamental principle which actuated the 
Minifter to bring forward a meafure fraught with oppreffion and in- 
juftice to the Public.” We cannot enter into particulars; but thofe 
who may happen to be of the fame way of thinking, will, as is afual 
in fuch cafes, be equally gratified with his matter and his manner. 

EDUCATION, 

Art. 49. The Foot/tep to Mrs. Trimmer’s Sacred Hiftory. For 
the Inftru¢tion and Amufement of Little Children, 12mo. 
1s. 6d. Marfhall. 1785. ' , 

From the adyertifement prefixed to this compendium of fcripture 
hiftories, we collect, that it is the work of a perfon engaged in the 
earlier fiages of female education. Speaking of the motives which 

gave 
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ave rife to this performance, fhe tells us, that ‘ wifhing her pupils 
to become acquainted with facred hiftory, and not finding any book 
of the kind fuited to her purpofe, the felected the following ftories ; 
which it is hoped will both amufe and inftruét:’ adding, that ‘ fhe 
has made it her ftudy to bring the language down to the confined 
underitanding of a child; and to contratt the ftories within the 
bounds of an eafy lefion.’ 

The writer fuppoies fome apology due to Mrs. Trimmer, for 
making ufe of her name, in the title to this publication ; and her 
apolegy is this: § The high opinion fhe entertains of Mrs. ‘Trim- 
mer’s Sacred Hiftory, made her wifh to put it into the hands of her 
pupils; but finding it above the underftanding of very young chil- 
dren, the has, in this, attempted to form a Foot/tep, to lead them 
to Mrs. Trimmer’s more impr -ved work.’ 

With refpett to the choice which this good lady has made, of 
{cripture itories, it appears to be, in general, judicious; but we muft 
except the apocryphal hiftory of Yodi# ; which, in our apprehenfion, 
might as well have been omitted. 

Art. 50 The Spartan “Manual, or Tablet of Morality: being a 
genuine Collection of the Apophthegms, Maxims, and Precepts, of 
the Philofophers, Heroes, and other great and celebrated Charac- 
ters of Antiquity, under proper Heads, for the Improvement of 
Youth, and the promoting of Wifdom and Virtue, 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Dilly. 1785. 

This collection retails fmall portions of ancient wifdom, which 
have been already difhed forth in every fhape that book-makers have 
been able to invent; nor, in the prefent inftance, is this done with 
any peculiar degree of judgment, either in the felection or arrange- 
ment: the compiler having chofen the worft pofiible form,—zhe al- 
phabetical. An antient name is given to every fentence, but with- 
out producing a fingle authority. > 

MiscELLANEOUS THEOLOGY, 

Art. 51. Biographia Evangelica: or, An Hiftorical Account of 
the Lives and Deaths of the moft eminent and evangelical Au- 
thors or Preachers, both Britifh and foreign, in the feveral Deno- 
minations of Proteftants, from the Beginning of the Reforma- 
tion to the prefent Time. Vol. III. By Erafmus Middle- 
ton, of King’s College, Cambridge, Le¢turer of St. Bennet’s, 
Grace-church-ftreet, .and St. Helen’s, Bifhopfgate-ftreet, and 
Chaplain to the Countefs of Crawford and Lindfay. 8vo. 6s. 
6d. Hogg. 1784. 

The firft volume of this work forms an article in the 62d volume 
of the Review, p. 250. The fecond, in the 69th volume, p. 344. 
The third (now before us), contains accounts of the following 
perions; Abbot, Bolton, Hilderfham, Downe, 'T. Taylor, 
Ames, Herbert, Sibbes, Mede, Whately, Bedell, Davenant, 
Burr, Potter, Lewis de Dieu,’ Alting, Twifie, Featly, J. Dodd, 
Palmer, Prideaux, Rivet, Smith, W. Gouge, ]. Whitaker, Gata- 
ker, Uther, Hall, Janeway, Du Moulin, Harris, Winter, Wilkins, 
Hale, Reynolds, Manton, Poole, Charnock, T. Gouge, Hornel, 
Owen, Leighton, Claude. | 

6 Here 
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Here we have a lilt of venerable and celebrated names ; moft of 
them, perhaps all, on one account or other, juftly meriting fuch a 
diftin€tion ; though feveral of them are more remarkable than 
others. A majority of thefe refpectable writers, and. preachers, 
united, with their warm and praétical piety, a confiderable fhare of 
Jearning,—fome to an high degree ; and they were alfo rendered 
eminent, either by their own fituation, or the circumitances of the’ 
times. Biographical colleétions, relative to fuch men, cannot fail 
of yielding both initruétion and entertainment. It is to be withed, 
however, that each of thefe lives had been more elegantly com- 

ofed. Some of them are negligently written, and others are 
marked with vulgar phrafeology, which cannot but prove rather 
difgufting to readers of taite, in regard to literary compofition. 

In reading details like thefe, it is impoflible not to lament the 
weaknefs and folly of mankind, who by an unreafonable attachment 
to fpeculative opinions, or external forms and ceremonies, and im- 
pofing them on the confciences of others, have frequently involved 
the worthieft and belt characters in difficulty, diftrefs, and even 
deftruétion. Pride and bigotry, intereft and felfifhnefs, ftate-policy, 
and love of dominion, —what evils have they not occafioned! Some 
inftances of this kind are recorded in the prefent collection. Happy 
if this work, together with other fimilar publications, well fitted for 
the purpofe, may contribvte to teach us candour and moderation ! 

The Editor fo far maintains his claim to catholicifm and charity, 
as to introduce conforming and non-contorming divines ; yet we 
muft hint a doubt, as we have before done, concerning his ufe of 
the term Evazgelica, which he feems to reftrain to a particular party 
of Chriftians. But furely this is affumed by avery queitionable right ; 
fince all who make the Scriptures their ftudy and their rule, may be fup- 
pofed to have an equal claim to the evangelical charater. Without 
eogufring, therefore, whofe fentiments are beit founded, and nearett 
the truth (for there are, probably, miflakes en each fide), it may 
not improperly be afked, why Sociaus, together with Calvin, or 
Caftalio, as well as Beza, and fo of others, may not be brought un- 
der the denomination ; fince they were men of ungucitioned probity, 
who believed the Go/pe/, and founded their principles upon it. 

Wortuyr, fome of them Great, as the perfons here mentioned 
were, it by no means follows that their religious fentiments were 
always exacily right and true. It may be fuppofed, as is the fad, 
that in fome things they differed from cach other. Whatever tribute 
of refpect, then, we pay to the memory of fach worthies, let us ftill 
maintain our regard to the authority of Reafon and Scripture ; and 
not implicitly and fervilely confide in azy human affertion, or expli- 
cations, A 

Some of thefe lives were well written to the Editor’s hand ; other 
accounts, by former biographers, were but indifferently drawn up, 
and are here but little improved. The work, however, on the whole, 
has merit fufficient to recommend it to the generality of readers, to 
whom it may prove both acceptable and ulfeful. The engraved 
portraits of the moit eminent perfons continue to be given, as in the 
two former volumes; and are a confiderable embellifhment to Mr. 
Middleton’s publication. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

Art. 52. An Effay on Redemption. By the late John Balguy, 
M. A. Vicar of North Allerton, in the County of York, and Pre- 
bendary of Sarum. The Second Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Davis. 
1785. 

This Effay (being the fecond part of a traét, entitled, Divine 
RecTitupe) was firft publifhed in 1741, feveral years before the 
commencement of our Review. It is now offered again to the Public, 
by the Author’s Son, the prefent learned and ingenious Archdeacon 
of Winchelter, who has prefixed fome obfervations on the fubjett, 
which, many perfons will probably think, throw more light upon ir 
than the Effay itfe!f. He does not interpofe any opinion of his own, 
withing only that the fentiments of the Author may be confidered 
with more care and attention than they have yet obtained from the 
generality of readers; and without deciding on the merits of the 
caufe, he thinks himfelf at liberty to remove fome obitructions, 
which have prevented a free and full enquiry. His remarks, he 
tells us, are offered in the charaéter of an advocate, rather than of 
a judge: nothing more being intended by them, but to place the 
Author’s do¢trine of redemption in a fair and full view, that its 
merits may be diftinctly underftood, and the fenfe of f{cripture, 
whether for or againit it, clearly afcertained. 

The Author of the E/ay confidered the moral perfections of the 
Deity under the idea of REcTITUDE, and endeavoured to fhew the 
ufefulnefs of viewing them in that light. The principle of recrti- 
supe, and the doctrine of REDEMPTION, in his opinion, mutually 
reflect light, and communicate ftrength to each other. His fon ob- 
ferves, very juitly, that this principle, if intelligible at all, does not 
lie level to common apprehention, and that it is a very hazardous 
undertaking to explain and meafure the doétrines of religion by their 
feeming conformity to dark and abftrufe notions. The Author’s 
explanation of the doétrine of redemption, however, does by no 
means depend, we are told, on his philofophical ideas.—* If we con- 
fider the Deity in no other light, fays the Editor, than that of fu- 
preme Governor, we may ftill perhaps difcern a high degree of pro- 
bability in the fcheme here propofed.”? ‘That the death of Chrift 
was properly facriticial, cannot, we are further told, reafonably be 
called in queftion. Ic was a facrifice, our Editor fays, of intrinfic 
value. Obedience to God, and benevolence to men, expreffed by a 
voluntary fubmiffion to pain and death, conftitute the higheft moral 
worth ; and mult therefore be truly acceptable to an all-perfect Being. 
—It was the merit of our Saviour’s obedience, which rendered the 
facrifice he made of himfelf acceptable and available in the fight of 
God. 

We are frequently affured in fcripture, that God fent his Son 
into the world for the falvation of mankind. We are given to un- 
deritand, both that a remedy was qwanting to reftore us to life and 
happinefs, and that God him/elf was pleafed to provide it. This he 
did by exhibiting to us a perfect pattern of righteoufnefs in the per- 
fon of his Son; and accepting 4i; merit, as an atonement or an ex- 


piation for the fins of the world. 
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This is part of what our Editor has advanced on this difficult 
fubje& ; thofe who think it of importance to enquire farther, wilh 


have recourfe to the work itfelf. RP : 


S E R M ON 
Preached in the Morning at Trinity Church, and in the Afternoon 
at St, Paul’s Chapel, in Sheffield, May 9, 1784. For the Benefit 
of the Charity School. By the Rev. P. Cunninghame of Eyam. 
8vo. 3s. Sheffield. 
A feafonable recommendation of mercy and compaflion, and an 
admonition to the exercife of this branch of a Chriltian fpirit; from 


Matth. v. 7. 








CORRESPONDENCE, and NOTES, 
Jo our READERS. 


T is not our cuftom to review favice the fame edition of any literary 
work ; yet, from a very fingular circumftance, a deviation from 
our general rule hath happened. In our Number for January laft, 
we introduced, a fecond time, Dr. Lettfom’s edition of Dr. Fother- 
gill’s Works, not having been apprized that the quarto edition was 
not a nev one, but merely the pages of the octavo impreflion over-run 
into the larger fize. ,;Had we known this, our cenfure in the Review 
for January would not have appeared, as the caufe of it, in fad 
(though we were not informed of that fact *), did not exif. 

We are ready to allow Dr. Lettiom’s merit, with refpe& to the 
accuracy and elegance of his edition ; but, confidering the character 
of both the phyticians, we are ftijl of opinion, that if the life of 
Dr. Fothergill had been written in a plainer ftyle, it would have 
been more fuitable to his religious profefiion and charaer. 

We take this opportunity to add, that when we remarked, that 
Dr. L. did not attend Dr. F. in his lait illnefs, no reflection on Dr. 
L.’s medical character was intended. Adinitting Dr. F.’s friendly 
regard for Dr. L. who had been placed under his care, Dr. Wat/on, 
who lived in the neighbourhood of Dr. F. was his intimate acquaint- 
ance before Dr. L. (we believe) was born; Azs vifits, therefore, 
could not take from Dr. L.’s charafter. Probably, however, fome 
furmifes on this head might induce Dr, L. to bring himfelf fo par- 
ticularly in view, in many of his anecdotes relative to his deceafed 
friend. Dr. F. certainly, was not very familiar with his moft inti- 
mate acquaintance; and how far Dr. L.’s refidence with him at Lea 
Hall might bring to his knowledge circumftances, which otherwife 
could not have been related, we leave the friends of Dr. F. to de- 
cide; but we ftill think, Dr. L. will thew his good fenfe by attend- 
ing to our remarks, if he fhould publifh another edition. 

«tx We do not at prefent recollect any vocabulary or nomencla- 
ture of the Hebrew language which correfponds exa&ly with W. Y.’s 
defcription ; but perhaps Thomafin’s Gloffarium univerfale Hebraicum 





* We are forry Dr. L. did not mention it, in his friendly letter 
of Aug. 29, 1784. 
may 
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may in fome degree meet his ideas, We lament. moft fincerely the 
indifference and difregard which the prefent age feems difpofed to 
manifeft towards every fpecies of Hebrew literature, and we fhould 
be happy to become inftrumental in recommending or promoting any 
project which might tend to revive and extend the knowledge of this 
venerable, but neglected language. 

With refpe&t to W. Y.’s defign of printing a Vocabulary of thofe 
Hebrew words from which Greek, Latin, French, and Englith words 
are manifeftly derived, we conceive, with fubmifion, that fach a 
work, however it might gratify the Etymologiit, by pointing out the 
oriein of words, or amufe the Philofopher, by enabling him to trace 
the different fignifications which have been afhxed to the fame words 
in different ages and countries, would yet certainly contribute but 
little to fucilitate the acquifition of the original languages. 

Thofe publications are furely bef calculated to promote the know- 
ledge of any language, which unite grammatical with etymological 
information, and which, to the fignifications of words, add remarks 
on their form and ftru€ture. -But of the fearcity of works of this 
kind the Hebrew ftudent has little reafon to complain, nor can he 
with propriety lament the want of proper fources of information, 
while he can have recourfe to the Lexicons of Buxtorf, Cocceius, 
Stockius, and Simon; the Concordances of Calafio and Taylor ; 
the Thefaurus of Pagnine, the Pentaglott of Schindler, and the 


Heptaglotr of Caftell, Wh ng, 
se 





4{]4 We have deferred a more full and particular account of Pro- 
feflor White’s truly original and excellent Sermons, tll the publi- 
cation of the /econd edition ; which we are informed will contain an 
additional difcourfe on the Propagation of the Gofpel in the Eaft Indies, 
&c, &c. We with to prefent our Readers with a Review of thefe 
Difcourfes in their more enlarged and improved fate. 





*,* We are much obliged to Civis, for his hint refpeting the zd 
Article in our laft: and, though we cannot but think the Author 
to whom he refers, has frequently exprefled very liberal fentiments, 
and particulariy toward the clofe of the p:fage which we extracted ; 
yet, becaufe we do not mean to take upon ourfelves the juftification 
of all the political opinions he has advanced, or, in any degree, 
to abandon the liberal fentiments we have hitherto maintained, we 
requeft our Readers to correct the following miftake : 

In the laft Review, page 94, line 2d, from the bottom, for umi- 
Sormly prevail, read occafionally appear. 





+it We are, in fome degree, furprifed, that Mr. W. Smith, of 
Tewkefbury, after acknowledging the propriety of our reply to Mr. 
Hill, in our Correfpondeuce for lait month, fhould neverthelefs, at 
the fame time, expect us to depart from our eftablifhed plan, in fa- 
vour of the Aftronomical Paper which he has been pleafed to tranf- 
mittous. If Mr. Smith’s rules are, what he repreients them to be, 
greatly fuperior to any other, there are many periodical publications 
to which he might fend them, and where they would, undoubtedly, 


be acceptable, becaufe their plan is, exprefsiy, to infert fuch pieces 
as 
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as are fent by able correfpondents : our undertaking is of a different 


kind. ; Wan : 

tit A good humoured Admonifher, who figns his letter ‘* Your 
Admirer unknown, &c.”’ feems concerned at our ftedfaft adherence 
to thofe principles of liberty, &c. which he ranks with ‘ the theoretic 
reveries of a Dr. Price, &c.” We fhould be forry to hurt the feel. 
ings of fo good and candid a man as this Correfpondent appears to 
be ; but we fear that, in refpect to their political creed, the Monthly 
Reviewers are incorrigible. 


*1* The Letter from the Author of Verfes to the Memory of Dr. 
S. Johnfon, with which we were favoured fome time ago, is miflaid, 
or loft; fo that we know not where to addrefs our Anfwer: but it 
may fuflice to inform the Gentleman, that nothing can, at prefent, 
be done in the matter which he has been kind enough to mention. 


ttt A great number of Catalogue Articles are neceffarily deferred, 
to make room for the more temporary materials furnithed by our 
political publications. 


t*t The Letter from Worcefer, in vindication of JoszPH’s politi. 
cal character (See Rev. for Dec. laft, p. 436.) is under confideration, 


*.* The Reviewers would be obliged to any of their Readers who 
can favour them with a fight of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Doubts of the 
Infidels: —f{abmitted to the Confideration of the Bench of Bifhops, by 
a weak Chriftian ;” or for information where fuch pamphlet can be 
procured. 


t> In acknowledgement of the packets received from our ‘‘ Fel- 
low-workman in the caufe of Chriftian, National, and Natural Li. 
berty *,”” we have only to obferve (after thanking him for his 
compliments), that however laudable may be his intentions to amufe 
and inftruat the Public by his writings, we do not (Aoneftly /peaking) 
deem fo highly of the merit of his execution. But, if we cannot 
beftow on him the praife of literary excellence, we mean not wholly 
to difcourage his induftry; fince there are readers for every clafs of 
authors. Bunyan, Quarles, Withers, and Ward, have their ad- 
mirers, as well as a Shaftefbury or a Swift, a Locke or a Pope. 


* Who dates from the corner of Dorfet-fireet, Spital-fields. 





ERRATA in our laft Appendix. 


P. 507, 1. 12, for ‘ however,’ r. moreover. 

— 513, 1. 7, for ‘ according,’ r. accordingly. 

— 516, Art. vii. title, 1.1, for ‘ objacentium,’ r, adjacentium. 

— ib. |. 7. for ‘ amelioratd,’ r. meliorated. 

— 524, par. 2, 1.5, for ‘will,’ r. all. 

— 525, 4, 1. 4, for *‘ Curates’ and £ Tilchini,’ r. Curetes, and 





Telchines : and in the note, |. 1, for * power,’ r. powerful. 
w= Art. xiii. 1. 1, for * ennobles,’ r. exnodle. 
— 547, 1. ult. the mote, for ‘ LXXV.’ r. LXX. 
— 564, Art. xxi. 1. 4, for ‘ a,’ r. am. 
— 581, 1. 25, for * quelque,’ r. guelgues. 
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